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A WHITE PIGMENT 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Heavy loading, like soft-blacks, 
permits a good saving of 


rubber and reclaim 


ALSO KALVAN ‘Ss’ 


especially for use in synthetics 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Protection of Rubber Products Against 
IG, unlight and Oxidation is Vital 


NE OF THE WORST ENEMIES of 
O rubber products is the actinic rays of 
a scorching Rubber parts 
must be made to have the longest possible 
life under all types of service conditions, 


Summer sun. 


and, under present conditions, even the 
best sunlight protection is barely good 
enough. Where exposure to sunlight is 
concerned, protection can only be afforded 
by covering the exposed surfaces with a 
continuous protective film capable of filtering 
out the harmful actinic rays. The most 
practical method of achieving this desirable 
result is to incorporate Heliozone into the 


unvulcanized stock. 


HELIOZONE is a mixture of specially selected 
waxy materials having a specific gravity of 
0.90. It melts at normal processing tem- 
peratures and thus disperses easily when 
added at any time during the mixing opera- 
tion. Resistance to sun-checking is afforded 
by Heliozone because it blooms to the 
surface of the rubber product after curing, 
to form a smooth, continuous, plastic film 
which cannot be scraped off. The pro- 
tective film is invisible to the eye. Because 
of the unusual properties of the special 
waxes used in the manufacture of Heliozone, 
it is effective under all weather conditions. 
The film does not melt or dissolve in the 
rubber at hot summer temperatures; and 
it retains its flexibility and elasticity even 
at cold winter temperatures. 


In stocks containing large proportions of 
reclaimed rubber, Heliozone has the added 
value of improving appearance. 


Since Heliozone functions by blooming 
to the surface, the amount required to 
provide protection depends on its solubility 
in the compound at the temperature of 
service. A good rule for determining the 
amount of Heliozone required is to use 
one volume per 100 volumes of rubber and 
two volumes per 100 volumes of compound- 
ing ingredients present in the compound. 


Although 
inhibitor, Heliozone 


OXIDATION RESISTANCE an ex- 
cellent sun-checking 
is not an antioxidant and therefore should 


always be used in conjunction with a good 


antioxidant. Where discoloration is un- 


important we recommend the use of 1.0% 


Neozone A with Heliozone. 


NEOZONE A is an all-purpose antioxidant. 
It is very soluble in rubber and may be 
used in amounts up to 5.0% without 
blooming. Normally 1.0% on the rubber 
provides excellent protection against or- 
dinary aging conditions. Neozone A also 
provides protection against heat and fatigue 
deterioration. 


COPPER IS OXIDATION CATALYST— The cataly- 
tic effect of copper on oxidation has long 
been known. Copper Inhibitor X-872-A 
reacts with copper that may be present in 
the rubber composition to form a harmless 
inert compound that no longer possesses 
any catalytic effect on the aging of the 
vulcanizate. The value of Copper Inhibitor 
X-872-A in counteracting copper is illus- 
trated in the accompanying data. 





















































Compound 400 “1979 -1976) -197 
Le, 100. 100. 100. 
ct ceseveen< 100. 100. 100. 
Rs vised cceeun 20. 20. 20. 
Stearic Acid..... 1. 1. :. 
ere 0.74 0.75 0.74 
NEOZONE D........ 1 1. 1. 
Copper Stearate....... — 0.05F 0.05% 
COPPER INHIBITOR 

= eae — — 1 
PS nOccccccdessces 3. 3 3. 
Cure: 45 minutes at 287 °F. 
*Equivalent to 0.005 part copper. 
TEST DATA 
Original 
Tensile Strength psi... 3600 | 3450 3500 
Elongation at break % 660 670 650 
After 7 days in oxygen at 70° C. and 
300 psi pressure 
Tensile Strength psi. . . 2450) Deteriorated 2225 
Elongation at break % 620 = 585 














In order that rubber products may give 
the ultimate in service during this critical 
period, serious consideration should be 
given to the use of Copper Inhibitor 
X-872-A whenever there is a chance of 
traces of copper being present. 














Through the | Mill 


MBT AND MBTS—We are 
pleased to announce the addition 
of MBT (mercapto-benzothiazole) 
and MBTS (benzothiazyl-disul- 
fide) to our line of rubber accel- 
erators. Both are available for 
prompt shipment from our plant 
at Carney’s Point, New Jersey, 
as well as from our branch ware- 
houses in Akron, Ohio; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois; 
Los Angeles, California; San 
Francisco, California and Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. The Du Pont 
Rubber Laboratory and our 
technical representatives stand 
ready to assist in adapting these 
accelerators to your use. 


PACKAGES— A portion of our 
ere Type GN is now being 
packed in 50-lb., multiple-ply, 
paper bags rather than the con- 
ventional fiber drum containing 
150 lbs. net. In addition to 
conserving materials, we believe 
you will find 50-lb. bags more 
convenient to handle in your 
plant. We expect in the near 
future to be shipping all Neoprene 
Type GN in this new package. 
WIRE INSULATION AND 
JACKETS— Amendment No. 2 
to the War Production Board's 
Supplementary Order M-15-B-1 
restricts the volume of rubber and 
scrap rubber that may be used in 
compounds for both wire insula- 
tion and jackets. A recent in- 
formal report suggesting com- 
pounds that meet these require- 
ments is “Wire Insulation and 
Jacket Stocks to Meet War Pro- 
duction Board Supplementary 
Order M-15-B-1-Rubber Amend- 
ment No, 2.” 


ABRASION RESISTANCE 
Many Government specifications 
include the measurement of abra- 
sion resistance by the Bureau of 
Standards Abrasion Machine. 
For those whe are not equipped 
with this apparatus, we have 
prepared a brief report correlat- 
ing the results obtained with the 
Bureau of Standards and Du 
Pont Abraders. 
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Are you ready ? 


What is it, that is now so new and precious, yet after the war 
you will wear it—walk on it—ride on it—and use it in a dozen 
different ways, a dozen times a day—every day of your life? 
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Come on now, that ought to be easy for you folks who are 
laying up cars, and searching for old floor mats, bathing caps, 
nursery nipples. 


Kabber! Thats night 


—but it will be a synthetic rubber, made in America, by Ameri- 
cans, for Americans—a rubber made from ingredients produced 
within the boundaries of the United States. Basic domestic mate- 
rials now produce Hycar synthetic rubber that will wear longer. 





Right now, thousands of tons of Hycar butadiene rubber are 
being produced. This Hycar is being processed into literally 
millions of parts that go into planes, ships, jeeps, and the most 
vital essentials of war. 


After Victory, Hycar synthetic rubbers will continue to 
replace tree rubber in scores of applications, to make better 
. articles for industrial and domestic use, and make America a 
better place in which to live. 

Hycar crude synthetic rubbers are furnished to manufacturers of finished rubber 
products. Your rubber supplier can explain the superior qualities of Hycar. If you are 
making a war essential, our research laboratories and engineers will gladly cooper- 
i ate to speed production and determine the best type of Hycar for your particular 
} application. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio. 


RESEARCH + ENGINEERING + PRODUCTION 


ts, 


HYCAR-Z 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT PRODUCER IN AMERICA OF BUTADIENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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BETTER RUBBER “, 
FOR FIGHTERS! 


pigment for rubber in a Banbury mill. 


“C-700 Hydrated Aluminas, used as rein- 
forcing pigment in our top grades of rubber, 
give better tear and better abrasion proper- 
ties.”” The man speaking is chemical engi- 
neer for one of the country’s largest manu- 
facturers of footwear. Thus they’re adding 
extra life to rubber footwear being supplied 
to the Army and Navy, and to our fighters 
on the home front. Rubber goes farther 
and lasts longer. 

Rubber also has these desirable proper- 
ties when C-700 Aluminas are used: Un- 


usually good tackiness of uncured stock, 





C-700 Alumina is added as reinforcing 















high resilience and rubber properties with 
high pigment loading, low specific gravity, 
high modulus with high elasticity, and good 
dielectric properties. It has low heat build- 
up and good heat transfer, superior aging 
characteristics, and high strength at elevat- 
ed temperatures. 

Whatever rubber products you are 
making, it may pay to investigate the 
use of C-700 Aluminas. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA (Sales Agent 
for ALUMINUM ORE Company) 1970 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM™M ORE COMPANY 


AND 





ALUMINUM 


FLUORINE 


COMPOUNDS 
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Multiply it by 100,000,000 


MERICA’S men-of-war and machines 
for war production are swallowing 
stamped and molded Thiokol* synthetic 
rubber parts at the rate of 100,000,000 
per year. The different jobs these tremen- 
dous trifles are doing can’t be counted— 
but their importance to victory can! 
Often permanently immersed in gaso- 
line, oils and greases . . . frequently ex- 
posed to burning sunlight and severe 


oxidation . . . millions of Thiokol* syn- 
thetic rubber parts are giving lasting 
service where many other materials fail. 
In other cases the use of Thiokol* syn- 
thetic rubber is conserving our natural 
rubber stockpile. 

In cooperation with rubber technicians 
and Government authorities Thiokol Cor- 
poration is today occupying itself only 
with the development of uses of Thiokol* 


*Thiokol Corporation trade mark reg. U, S. 


synthetic rubber directly connected with 
the war. Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


hiokol 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
“AMERICA’S FIRST’’ 














with CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS | 


% More than ever before speed in production is essential. Today . 
your liners must function with the greatest efficiency. You can't } 
afford such costly delays as cutting out and repairing bad spots, : 
rerolling for cooling, or constantly cleaning your liners between i 
trips to the calender. Climco Processing saves this time by coat- 

ing the liner with a tough, flexible glaze that insures perfect 

separation. » All the evils of stock adhesions are ended, labor ) 
and power costs drop, and the life of the liner is increased. % Year | 
after year many prominent rubber companies send us repeat 
business. We believe their satisfaction with Climco Processing 
proves its value, and explains why it is worthy of a trial in your 
plant. a ee 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

























CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS | 


For Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 






















F there ever was a time to prevent the wastage of 
rubber resulting from sticking of rubber to un- 
treated liners—it is now! This is an economic waste 
which if not prevented not only results in a loss of 
f rubber but also brings delays and waste of time, 
labor and materials. 


To overcome this the Capitol Process Liner Treat- 
ment is offered you. It is an economical and efficient 
means of preventing the adhesion of rubber to liners 
—a process which is low in cost and also helps pro- 





long the life of cotton fabrics. 


Capitol Liners have proven their value in a great 
many plants. If you will send us a 50 or 100 yard 
liner, we will treat it gratis so you can test it in your 
own factory. You will be pleased at the all-around 


eat] | : 


) Wit 


savings you will effect in rubber and in your annual 





purchases of piece goods. 


* 
TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


ONE GATES AVENUE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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In a thousand ways zinc is vital to the nation's defense 
program. The brass for shells is one-third zinc. Alloyed 
with aluminum, zine helps build” airplanes. -The zinc 
which covers galvanized metal equipment protects it 
from rust and corrosion. In sheet form zine“makes bat- 
teries and boiler plates. Zinc oxides are vital in the 
manufacture of rubber tires, gas masks, paint products, 
and many other defense items. , ‘ AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 
Though defense comes first, the American Zinc indus- Distributors for 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Columbus, O., Chicago, St. Louis, New York 


try is employing every available facility in an ‘all out" 
effort to satisfy the unprecedented demand for every 
zinc product. 
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More Necessary Than Ever! 
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. Price 
.* 514 Pages 

, 
‘ 6 x 9 inches $5.00 
x | Cloth Bound Postpaid 

















| The Enlarged 1941 Rubber Red Book 


Completely revised with all data brought strictly up-to-date Send for your copy today 


Several new sections added based on the needs of the indus- —Il)se coupon on reverse side 
try and at the suggestions of users 


on ir a nae 


Fully indexed for easy reference, making the location of ‘ 
any material a simple matter Published by 


/ New cover of latex-bonded fibre with leather finish which THE RUBBER AGF 


will withstand constant handling 250 West 57th Street 
es ee 


Centains information and data not available elsewhere (see 
Table of Contents on reverse side) New York, N. Y. 
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The INDISPENSABLE 


REFERENCE BOOK for 
Rubber Manufacturers, 
Suppliers, etc.... 


To rubber factory executives, purchasing agents, 
technologists, etc., the RUBBER RED BOOK 
furnishes complete and handy lists of suppliers of 
all kinds of materials, equipment and services 
classified for easy reference. This is a service 
which saves buyers much time and effort as in no 


other directory are such lists available. 


Suppliers and their salesmen, on the other hand, 
find the RUBBER RED BOOK invaluable for its 
complete and accurate listing of rubber manufac- 
turers in the Linited States and Canada with such 
data as size of company, type of products made 
names of buyers and other executives, etc. Also 
included is a geographical breakdown of rubber 
manufacturers in the United States showing all 
companies in each city and town. This feature 
enables salesmen to be certain that no prospect is 


overlooked. 


No matter what position you hold in the rubber 


industry—factory executive, purchasing agent, 
chemist, technologist; supplier of machinery, chem- 
icals, rubber, or other materials; librarian; con- 
sultant; salesman or user of rubber products—you 
should have a personal copy of the 1941 RUBBER 
RED BOOK on your desk or in your brief case 


ready to give an immediate answer to the thousand 








Summary of Contents 
1941 RUBBER RED BOOK 


RupBeR MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Alphabetical Section; Classified List of Rubber Prod- 
ucts; Geographical Section. 


RuBBER MANUFACTURERS IN CANADA 


RupeerR MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Classified List of Machinery; Machinery Manufacturers 
and Addresses 


ACCESSORIES AND FITTINGS 
Classified Lists of Products; Suppliers and Addresses 


RunsBer CHEMICALS AND COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Classified List of Materials; Trade and Brand Names; 
Suppliers and Addresses 


Faprics AND TEXTILES 
Classified List of Materials; Suppliers and Addresses 


Crupe RuBBER AND RELATED MATERIALS 
Classified List; Suppliers and Addresses 


SYNTHETIC Ruprer AND OTHER RUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS 


RECLAIMED RURBER 
Manufacturers aid Addresses; Methods of Manufac- 
ture; Statistics (1919-1940) 


Scrap Rupuer DEALERS 
RupBer | ERIVATIVES 


RuppeR LATEX 
Latex and Latex Compounds; Water Dispersions; Spe- 
cial Latex Processes; Latex Compounding Materials; 
Latex Machinery and Equipment 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Backing for Camelback ; Cork Products, Wax Crayons; 
Decalcomania Transfers; Scrap Rubber Grinding; 
Inks for Printing on Rubber; Rubber Labels; Master 
Batches; Liner Compounds; Liners Processed; Proc- 
essed Liners; Processed Paper 


CoNSULTING TECHNOLOGISTS 


MANUFACTURER'S SALES AGENTS, BRANCH OFFICES, ETC. 
In the United States; In Canada 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS 
































































and one questions which crop up constantly, par- Taeen am Tacnuces, Qiaaeeeacne = 
ticularly during these critical days when accurate 
a : Wuo’s WHo IN THE Rusper INDUSTRY » 
information is so essential. 
Supyect INDEX i 
USE ATTACHED CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 
SARS T ETE T EERE EHTS STEERER TEESE ESET TE TESST STE TEE TEE SSE EE SEE ES ESE E EEE EEE ee oo MAIL THIS COUPON OR j 
: USE YOUR PURCHASE ORDER 
cmie Gen tar kp saat eee . aes ’ 
: 
THE RUBBER AGE : PRICES (Postpaid) . 
250 West 57th St., New York > 1to4 copies..... $5.00 each — 
: : ' 
Kindly send copies of the 1941 RUBBER RED BOOK at $...... each § Sto9copies...... 4.50 each 
to the undersigned - i10o0ormore....... 4.00 each 
Remittance NAME = sms : NOTE: If copies are to be ; 
Herewith [ : sent to more than one ad- 
ADDRESS re ee Se ee . dress attach separate sheet a 
: to order form. 
Invoice : 
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To offset the extra heat generating properties of reclaim 
in heavy-duty tires, Continental has developed a new type 
black. Continental ‘““AA”’ maintains just the right balance 
between wear resistance in the tread compound and heat 
generation in the tire itself. 


The low heat generating characteristics of Continental 
“AA” are the result of special processing, and have been 
thoroughly tested in actual reclaim formulations. Proven 
superior to standard channel blacks, Continental ‘‘AA”’ 
meets a vital need for military, truck and bus tires formu- 
lated partially with reclaim that must “‘stand up”’ under 
the severest operating conditions and in very hot climates. 


IT’S EASIER PROCESSING, TOO! 


Continental ‘‘AA”’ is easier processing, too— another 





advantage over standard blacks customarily used for 
passenger car tires, and particularly welcome in wartime 
production. 


To meet the demand for this type black, Continental 
has rearranged its production set-up and now can supply 
as much as may be required. The same high quality that 
characterizes all grades of Continental Black applies to 
this new low heat generating type. Send for samples—find 
out how completely Continental ‘‘AA”’ fills your needs. 


TRY IT IN YOUR BUNA S FORMULATIONS 


Experimenting with this type synthetic rubber? Now is 
an excellent time to investigate the characteristics of 
Continental ‘‘AA”’ in your Buna S formulations. Samples 
for this purpose are also available on request. 











CARBON COMPAN 


295 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Akron Sales Office: Peoples Bank Building, Akron, Ohio + SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


Ernest Jacoby & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Marshall Dill, Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 











SAVE YOURSELF UNNECESSARY STEPS | 


Lie . 


— 7)\ 


Cyanamid’s warehouses are situated a! conveniently 





located shipping points—to save you time and unneces- 
sary steps in obtaining chemicals for rubber production. 
Note the addresses of our sales representatives below. And 
depend on it, Cyanamid controlled quality means time and 
trouble saved for you in processing, too. Get in touch with 


oe our nearest office for— 


*AERO BRAND ACRYLONITRILE...AERO BRAND DPG...AERO 
BRAND DOTG...AERO AC 50...AERO BRAND RUBBER SULPHUR 
..-K & M MAGNESIUM OXIDE...K & M MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Sales Representatives to the Rubber Industry and stock points: 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass.; H. M. Royal, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., and Los Angeles, Cal.; Herron & Meyer, 
Chicago, Ill.; Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio. 


American CYANAMID 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of Americam Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, N., Y. 
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We tind H Fays 


... to build into our relations with our 
customers for Zinc Oxide the same un- 
derstanding of their requirements and 


needs during these changing times that 


we build into our products. This, as well 


as the quality of our product, accounts for 
our ever increasing opportunity to serve 


the consumers of Zinc Oxide in America. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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‘Carbonex*S” is a coal-tar product, developed by Barrett and 
destined to play an important part in the conservation of America’s 
rubber supply. This highly efficient compounding material is 
equally effective for use with reclaimed or crude rubber stocks. It 
exhibits these characteristics: 


ee a 


REINFORCING SOFTENER—A highly prac- 
tical control of toughness. 


* 2 oe lU®' — a a 















RAPID EXTRUSION—Minimizes swelling 


EXTENDER—5 to 10% on the rubber hy- 
and lessens sagging and flattening. 


drocarbon to conserve crude rubber. 






INCREASES RESISTANCE TO CUTTING— 
Service life is extended. 





_- -_ 


IMPROVES MOLDING—Imparts a high 
finish for longer wear. 


IMPROVES TEAR RESISTANCE—An impor- 
tant factor to increase wear. 





EXCELLENT AGING QUALITIES—A final 

great help in rubber conservation. * Skilied technicians of the Barrett 
rubber laboratory will be glad to coop- 
erate with you in adapting Carbon- 
ex*S to the particular requirements of 
your product. Phone, wire or write 
today for full information. 












THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 





PROMOTES BETTER PROCESSING—Calen- 
dering and extruding properties are 


greatly improved. = *Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





% ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES ¥& * * 
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Dependable expert service for essential re- 
pairs, or for completely rebuilding the Ban- 
bury to meet the call of “more speed with 
tougher compounds.” Interstate has special- 
ized for years on Banbury rebuilding and 
repairing, redesigning for 2-speeds, hard- 
surfacing rotors and mixing chambers ... . 
If you have a Banbury problem call Inter- 
state TODAY - - - 





INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE Jj 


Main Plant: 914 Miami Street ... AKRON, OHIO... Phone: JE 7970 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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COMMERCIAL RUBBERMAKERS'’ “ REFINED RUBBERMAKERS' 
SULPHUR SULPHUR 
TIRE BRAND, 992% PURE TUBE BRAND, 100% PURE 

















CRYSTEX (INSOLUBLE) SULPHUR 











SULPHUR CHLORIDE — CAUSTIC SODA 
CARBON BISULPHIDE — CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 








STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y 624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 230.NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
FREEPORT, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
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* NORMAL - 
CONCENTRATED - PROCESSED 


We have stocks of normal and concentrated latex for 
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prompt shipment against Rubber Reserve Company 
permits. We also process and compound such latex 
to meet individual requirements. 


| = Reclaimed Rubber Dispersions 


uo HEVEATEX jy 


Many other substitutes are available for purposes 
where latex is not permissible at present. 





Write us for further information. 












ae on he. OTR At I O 
78 GOODYEAR AVE. MELROSE, Mamie Mark 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICACO, ILL. ° AKRON, OHIO 
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In the years that 
followed, America was 
re-united and the smoke 
of industrial stacks wrote 
the story of a new march 
—this time one of con- 
structive forces. 


Likewise, it was a high 
ideal that led the way to 
brilliant success in the 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


Of GOM sun 


1864 . . . Marching to the Sea 





In one of the most tragic chapters of the Civil War, William 
T. Sherman began his advance upon Confederate territory 
south of the battle-front in Virginia. With his 60,000 men 
in four columns, living off the country and destroying rail- 
roads and public buildings along a swath 60 miles wide, 
Sherman reached the seacoast more than a month later. 


manufacture of Carbon 
Blacks. 


And today, Atlantic 
Carbon Blacks serve all 
America by meeting the 


<LANTIC CARBON B, Ac 


highest standards of many 
of the greatest firms in 
the rubber industry dur- 
ing another period of 
national emergency. 





ik 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


She C.P Hall CG. 


AKRON ¢« BOSTON 
















e LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO ’ 





VULCANIZER 
* INTERIOR 
\ PAINT 


WILL RESIST 


* ACID ACTION 
“ABRASION 
2) °HEAT 

s\\ °OXIDATION 








SAVE YOUR VULCANIZERS with Bonnejohn Vulcan- 


izer Interior Paint an insoluble coating that gives lasting 


protection to fittings and vulcanizer interior surfaees. 

Its formula represents the results of scientific experiments 
and contains materials that minimize sulphurous fumes and 
acid action as well as being anti-corrosive under high steam 
pressure. 

Can be applied with a brush, spreads easily, has exceptional 
long lasting and adhesive qualities, seals perfectly requiring 
no preliminary preparation other than having surfaces clean 
before painting. 

Recommended for carts, hangers, and door mechanism or 
any equipment used in the interior of vulcanizers, or any 
place in your plant where equipment needs protection against 


extreme corrosion. 


$9.75 per gallon. 


Comes in black only .. 


BELA MANUFACTURIMG C0 


947 fi. CICERO AVE. CHICAGO 
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233 Broadway 




















MANUFACTURERS’ 
CRUDE RUBBER 
PURCHASE 
PERMITS 


e Our long experience since 
1903, together with our friendly 
relations with our old and new 
customers ideally equips us for 
the prompt, efficient and thor- 


oughly satisfactory handling of 


Crude Rubber 


Purchase Permits 


Manufacturers’ 


¢ We shall continue to appreci- 
ate and respect the business of 
our old friends and assure the 
new ones that their orders will 
be handled with courtesy and 


efficiency 


BAIRD RUBBER & TRADING CO., Inc. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


BArciay 7-1960 


WILLIAM T. BAIRD, JR. COLLIER W. BAIRD 


HAROLD W. HOLCOMBE 


New York 


DENIS P. MOCHARY 
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Since PICCOCIZER “30” was announced, research engineers and 
chemists throughout the Industry have expressed this thought 

- “You have something there.” Enthusiasm for the new all- 
purpose plasticizer for Synthetics is genuine because PICCO- 
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* LOW COST 
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T'S fought in the mind. It’s fought 

with a will to win. It’s fought with 
a belief in a-cause worth dying for 

That will, that belief, is known as 
VIO ral 

Our enemies have had years of in 
doctrination. They have been condi 
tioned to believe themselves part of a 
“new order to which the contri 
bution of their lives is small burt all 
important They believe themselves cogs 
in a vast machine 

Our soldiers do not fight that way 
because they do not live that way. They 


believe in the sanctity of the individual. 











This photo taken in action in Bataan by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


The War isn't fought in Fox Holes alone 


They must be treated as persons. 

To maintain their morale in the 
American way, the USO has devoted all 
its time and energy since practically the 
beginning of conscription. 

It has done this by staffing and main 
taining club houses near all training 


camps and in outlying possessions of the 


United States. 

Today its work is far greater than 
ever, its need for funds to carry on more 
than doubled. 

The USO needs your help more than 
ever before! 

High government and military ofh 


cials—including General MacArthur— 
have praised the work done by the USO 
and recognized its importance in the 
war effort. 

But it needs recognition from you— 
recognition in the way of dollars and 
cents. For the six national agencies 
which comprise the USO are publicly 
supported. 

Now above all times, to make your 
dollars count, give to the USO! 

Send your contribution to your local 
USO Committee or to National Head- 
quarters, USO, Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Give to the USO 
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= i. 
TRACKING DOWN DELAYS 


Delays in materials and production — arch 
enemies of our defense effort—are being sys- 
tematically done away with at John Royle & 
Sons. It is stern business —calling for stern mea- 
sures —and great strides are being made in the 





right direction. 

But until our present emergency is past, we 
can expect delays — disappointments and cur- 
tailment of some industries. To our many good 
friends and customers, we want to pledge our efforts in holding these delays to 
a minimum. When they must occur, we ask your understanding cooperation. 


John Royle & Sons ge ROYLE 
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Critical Examination of 
Some Concepts in Rubber Chemistry 


By THOMAS MIDGLEY, JR. 


Midgley Foundation, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


The Willard Gibbs Medal, founded by William A. 
Converse, was presented to Dr. Thomas Midgley, Jr., 
vice-president of the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, on 
May 22, 1942, at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. Dr. 
Midgley was cited for his discovery of tetraethyllead as 
an antiknock agent in motor fuels, for his development 
of safe refrigerants, and for his contribution to synthe- 
tic rubber research. In his address following acceptance 
of the medal, Dr. Midgley criticized the rubber indus- 
try severely for neither having refuted nor accepted 
some of his findings and those of his associates as re- 
lated to rubber technology. Believing that this accu- 
sation will prove especially interesting to rubber chem- 
ists in general, we are reproducing his full address, as 
it appeared in the July, 1942, issue of “Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry,” herewith—Editor. 


HE names of the past recipients of this medal rep- 
resent a group of chemists who have added much 
to the science of chemistry, whereas I have added 
but very little. Indeed I was hard pressed to find a 
suitable subject for my address, Obviously, it would 
be out of place for me to tell you how many horse- 
power have been added to civilization (and the forces 
of decivilization) by the use of tetraethyllead or how 


many Pullman cars have been made inhabitable by 
lichlorodifluoromethane. These deletions left very 
little of my life that I cared to talk about. But in that 
little there was one piece of scientific work which 
seemed appropriate for the present time, since you 
can't get the substance any more. I refer to rubber. 
Perhaps I consider the work done on rubber as scien- 
tific because nothing commercial ever came of it, or it 
may be that it is scientific because of the part con- 
tributed by my associates, Albert L. Henne, Alvin F. 
Shepard, and Mary Renoll. Yet I do not feel satis- 
hed merely to review these data, and so to emphasize 
the scientific importance of this work, | am going to 
criticize rubber technology for neither having refuted 
nor accepted some of these ‘findings, and point out what 
I consider to be its mental slothfulness in preferring to 
use easy thoughts and techniques to mastering difficult 
ones. 


Problems of Rubber Chemistry 


Natural rubber is a vegetal product. It is much 
more common than one would suppose during these 
days of shortage. Indeed, it is probable that more 
rubber grows annually within the United States than 
could possibly be consumed, if we only knew some prac- 





























tical way of separating il from other vegetal matter. 
It is the ease with which it can be separated from the 


hevea tree by cheap labor that has confined its pro 
duction to the tropics This separation is, however, 
still incomplete and we examine the purest natural 
product obtainable ve find that it can be roughly di 
vided into four principal components as follows: 

( ! nent | L ent \pt x npn 

Sol rul ‘) { ( ) 

( ri ‘ 4 | ({ ) 

Ke I Vari ga ( pe nds 
Prot Sultu et ein 


Both sol and gel rubbers seem to be chemical iden 


tities, as far as has been determined by chemical an 
alysis, but the difference in physical properties contra 
dicts such a conclusion Sol rubber disperses com 
pletely in benzene ind similar solvents, vel rubber 
merely swells; sol rubber vulcanizes to a useful prod 
uct, gel rubber to a leathery inelastic product that is 
useless. Gel rubber, however, breaks down by mast 


cation to give a iterial quite like sol rubber. the vul 


canizate of which in all known respects, the same as 
that obtained from so 

It was our viewpoint, in approaching the problems 
of rubber chemistry, that sol rubber, and sol rubber 
alone, was the only true rubber produced in nature and 
that its study alone could yield a real picture of the 


chemistry of natural rubbet | do not mean to imply 
that the study of gel rubber is not important. It is 
just as important to rubber technology as is the study 
of sol But to fail to differentiate between the two 1s 
certain to lead to confusion. In my opinion, much of 


the confusion which has existed and still exists in rub 
ber chemistry is due to the lack of appreciation of this 


11 
} ; 


yy many rubber chemists and technologists. 


simple tact 
\ good way to develop the fundamental problems 


that face rubber chemistry is to start with the formula 


(CH, ) l‘irst, we may inquire if this formula is 
correct lor all practical purposes of rubber tech 
nology it is; vet there is reasonable doubt as to its 
absolute correctness Our own determinations (20) 


indicate that there may be one extra hydrogen for each 
seventy C,H, units, and that an OH group is involved. 


These findings have not been confirmed and seem to 


g 
have no particular significance, but 1f they should 
happen to be correct, then the formula becomes 
{1 (Cs He igo] He} wOH However, since any such 
formula is without confirmation, I prefer to use the 
simpler form, keeping in mind that it may be subject 
to change by the development of further data. Re 
ferring, then, to the formula (C;H,), the following 
questions aris¢ Is m a constant or a variable; in 
other words, are all of the molecules of a sol rubber 
occurring in nature the same size, or is sol rubber 
a mixture of molecules of different sizes? If m 1s 
constant, what is its value What is the structural 
formula lf an open chain, what are the end groups? 
In addition to these questions, the following are of 


technical interest What happens when rubber is 


broken down WI happens in vulcanization? Why 
does rubber retract after being stretched? There are 
many more problems, but they are outside of my own 


sphere ol ICLIVIT\ 


Fractionation 


Before reviewing the above problems, I wish to 


digress and discuss the techniques of separating crude 


29? 


rubber into its components. The resin may be re- 
moved completely and without other constituents by 
simple extraction with acetone. The protein can be 
obtained by removing the sol rubber and then break- 
ing down the residual gel rubber and absorbing by 
suitable solvents. Gel rubber has not been obtained 
pure in its original state by any known method. The 
separation of pure sol rubber is controversial. Permit 
me to present what I consider to be the facts. 

It has been known for a long time that when crude 
rubber is allowed to stand in various semisolvents, 
such as ether or paraffin hydrocarbons (3), part of the 
crude rubber diffuses into the solvent and part re- 
mains as a jelly. There is little doubt that the frac- 
tion in solution in the solvent is richer in sol than was 
the original crude, but there is no convincing evi- 
dence that this process has ever been made to yield 
pure sol, no matter what the solvent used nor how 
many precautions have been taken. If gel rubber 
corresponded to sand, sol rubber to sugar, and the 
solvent to water, then an accurate separation could be 
made. But in all probability sol and gel rubbers are 
miscible and, instead of the sugar and sand analogy, 
the true picture is a three-component two-phase system 
in which all three components occur in both phases, 
though in different proportions. Thus it can be seen 
that the diffusion method of preparing pure sol rub- 
ber might require many repetitions before a suitably 
pure sample of sol rubber could be obtained for ac- 
curate scientific study. 

In view of the time required (several days ) for 
each diffusion fractionation and the difficulty of pre- 
venting breakdown due to the long total time re- 
quired, we developed a more rapid method of frac- 
tionation (13). 
cous solution of crude rubber in benzene is prepared 


The essential steps are: (a) A vis- 


in the absence of oxygen and gently warmed to about 
50°C. (b) A hot mixture of absolute alcohol and 
benzene is slowly added with stirring. The viscosity 
decreases and as the addition continues, coagulation 
occurs at the point of mixing. These coagulated par- 
icles disperse in the main body of the liquid for a 
while but eventually refuse to do so; at about that time 
the whole mass of liquid appears turbid. This signifies 
that the proper amount of alcohol has been added. 
(c) The mixture is slightly heated until the turbidity 
disappears. (There will be a few incidental particles 
left which may be disregarded.) (d) The mixture is 
slowly cooled to about 1° C. below the point at which 
turbidity reappears. A flocculent precipitate forms and 
is allowed to settle as a gel while the temperature is 
held constant. (¢) The supernatant liquid is decanted 
and its rubber content coagulated by chilling. (f) The 
coagulated rubber is removed and set aside, the liquid 
is again warmed, and the gel fraction from step (d) is 
dispersed in it by stirring. Steps d and e are repeated, 
and a second fraction is obtained. This process is re- 
peated until the gel fraction will no longer disperse. 
This final residue may be Soxhlet-extracted with 
benzene and an additional small fraction of sol 
rubber removed (the amount is not worth while); an 
insoluble, tough material remains which must be re 
garded as gel rubber containing the protein as an im- 
purity and possibly some sol rubber which cannot be 
further separated by extraction. This is as pure gel 
rubber as has ever been obtained. 

lhe description of this process is complex. In prac- 


ty 


tice it is easy and rapid. It is regrettable that the seem- 
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ing complexity of this method has deterred its general 
adoption for securing sol rubber despite the obviously 
better quality of the resulting product, which was 
demonstrated as follows: 

Two identical samples of crude rubber were frac- 
tionated (12) by (A) the diffusion method and (5) 
the mixed solvent method. All precautions against 
breakdown were observed in both cases. The sol frac- 
tions from A were then fractionated by method B, and 
the sol fractions from B by method A. No further 
separation of the fractions obtained by the mixed 
solvent method was obtained by diffusion in ether, 
whereas the fractions originally obtained by diffusion 
were easily separated, by the mixed solvent method, 
into sol and gel constituents with such a large gel 
component that it is indeed doubtful if any appreciable 
separation of sol and gel actually had been accom- 
plished by the diffusion method. 


Breakdown 


The detailed chemical reactions the 
breakdown of rubber are not at all understood, yet 
the conditions which produce breakdown and the re- 
sults have been studied by many investigators with 
fair agreement. 

When rubber masticated in the 
oxygen, the rubber rapidly loses its strength and elas- 
ticity, and becomes quite plastic and doughlike in phy- 
sical properties. The absence of oxygen inhibits this 
change. Elevated temperatures slow it down and low- 
ered temperature accelerates it. A sufficient continua- 
tion of this process yields a product which is little 
more than a thick paste. Similar results can be ob- 
tained by exposing a solution of rubber to sunlight 


involved in 


iS ot 


presence 


in the presence of oxygen. 

Several simultaneous changes occur in the rubber 
during the breakdown Prominent among 
these (25) are: a decrease of molecular weight as in- 
dicated by the fact that, while unbroken-down rubber 
will not depress the freezing point of benzene in which 
it is dissolved, substantially broken-down rubber will, 
and the depression becomes greater, the more the 
rubber is broken down; a marked decrease in the vis- 
cosity of rubber solutions as breakdown continues; an 
as the rubber is broken down; 


I yrocess. 


increase in solubility 





TABLE I. ANALYSIS OF RUBBER BY COMBUSTION® 
H, % C,% H/C 

Caled. for (CsHs)a, 

N 11.84 88.16 0.13436 
Synthetic rubber, 

found 11.82, 11.83, 11.83 88.17, 88.17,88.17 0.1342 
Natural rubber, 

found 11.86, 11.86 88.07, 88.07 0.1346 

* Basis of calculation: C 12.0048, H 1.0081, O 16.0000; the 
samples of natural rubber contained 0.007% N. 





and an increase of the combined oxygen (Tables | 
and II). 

Although the above throws no light on the detailed 
chemistry involved, it does seem conclusive that the 
breakdown of rubber is the result of oxidation which 
is accelerated by mastication and sunlight. This view- 
point is further substantiated by Busse’s observation 
(2) that freshly milled rubber contains a peroxide 
which disappears in a few days. We undertook the 
investigation of the course of the oxidation but ob- 
tained only superficial results, owing to our inability 
to control the variables with sufficient accuracy to ob- 
tain reproducible results (20). This suggests the for- 
mation of highly unstable intermediate compounds. 
Better luck to the next investigator. 

Referring to the properties of rubber which vary 
coincidentally in the breakdown of rubber, it would 
seem a fair assumption that the quantitative measure- 
ment of any one will serve as an index for the other 
three. Viscosity measurements have been used for this 
purpose (4). We decided to use solubilities (14). It 
would have been better had we reported our finds in 
viscosities from the standpoint of conventionality, and 
it was a definite omission on our part not to have de- 
veloped the relation between the two, but this does not 
detract from the fundamental value of the work. 

Our method of measuring solubility was to prepare 
a standard solution of a sample of rubber in a definite 
mixture of benzene and absolute alcohol and to de- 
termine at what temperature precipitation took place. 
The measurement was reported in terms of tempera- 
ture. This method is simple and accurate. 

Figure 1 shows the results of a fractionation of 
brokendown rubber (15). The vertical axis represents 








TABLE II. ANALYSES OF NATURAL? (SoL) and SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
Oxygen Content Measured by: 
\sh, ex H, - — Mol. Wt. 
Material /, TN Wi H/C Combustion \ctive H Cryoscopy 
Natural (Sol) Rubber 
Original 0.01 88.07 11.86 0.1346 0.06 0.028 ° 
Milled 1.5 hours 0.065 87.71 11.79 0.1344 0.44 0.095 " 
Degraded 1 day 0.02 87.58 11.75 0.1342 0.65 0.16 * 
Degraded 7 days 0.02 82.45 11.05 0.1340 6.48 1.51 1400 
Synthetic Rubber 

ae a ee ee oe eee 0.00 88.17 11.83 0.1342 0.00 0.00 0 
Degraded 1 day 0.01 88.14 11.83 0.1342 0.02 0.00 . 
Degraded 11 days 0.01 85.43 11.47 0.1343 3.09 0.91 x 
Degraded 18 days 0.03 84.73 11.34 0.1338 3.90 1.49 8100 
Degraded 31 days 0.00 79.40 10.60 0.1335 10.00 2.88 1300 

: Nitrogen content 7 
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Fiours 1. Resvuutrs or FRAcTIONATING BROKEN-DOWN RUBBER 


the temperatures at which precipitation of the various 
fractions took place The horizontal axis represents 
the fractions. It is obvious from these results that 
brokendown rubber is a mixture of rubber molecules 
of various molecular weights and that breakdown is 
not a regulated stepwise process such as would occur 
if there were regular weak places in the molecule, but 
is a heterogeneous affair such as would occur by the 
accidental attack of oxy gen at whatever point in the 
molecule it happened to contact 

‘rom what has been said, it should be obvious that 
breakdown must be carefully avoided both in_ the 
sample selected and in the technique used, if accurate 
results in rubber research are to be expected. This 
means that the rubber used should never have been 
milled, and all contact with oxygen and exposure to 
light must be held to a minimum during the investiga- 
tion. We have found that rubber taken from the in- 
side of L. S. “biscuits” is satisfactory as a starting 
material. : 


Is » Constant or Average? 


If facts were determinable by popular vote, average 
would win by a large margin. All investigators of this 
problem (3, 5, 26, 28, 29) except ourselves, have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that sol rubber is a mixture of 
molecules of different molecular weights. However, if 
one accepts the findings already presented in this paper 
and then examines this work critically but fairly, he 
will come to the conclusion that in no case have 
samples of pure sol rubber been used, that in many 
stances rubber has been used with an indeterminate 
history that included some breakdown. Under such 
conditions the samples investigated always contained 
molecules of at least two sizes and usually more. Ob 
viously the results were certain to indicate a mixture 
of molecules of different sizes, but the deduction that 
unbroken-down pure sol rubber consists of such a 
mixture is out of order 

When we undertook this work (174), we had not yet 
become aware of the need for selecting a sample 
which had never been subjected to breakdown. We 
chose a sample of first latex, pale crepe. Fortunately 
the amount of breakdown that had occurred during 
the sheeting of this rubber was so small that it could 
be identified as an impurity. It was this discovery 
that determined us to use only L. S. rubber for 
further work 




























































the results are reported in Figure 2, which is the 
conventional arrangement for distillation curves. The 
data were obtained by fractionating a sample of pale 
crepe by the method previously described ; the sol frac- 
tions were then refractioned twice. Except for some 
early fractions which contained brokendown rubber 
probably incidental to sheeting, and our own manipula- 
tion imperfections, it is obvious that sol rubber consists 
of one single component. A comparison of Figure 2 
with Figure 1, which represents a mixture of molecular 
sizes, provides further confirmation. Is it logical to 
place any other interpretation upon these data than that 
unbroken-down sol rubber consists of molecules of one 
size only? This is in keeping with many other ob- 
servations of the constitution of natural products 


Value of » or Molecular Weight 


A review of the literature reveals many attempts to 
determine the molecular weight of sol rubber by vari- 
ous methods, No two methods have given results that 
are in agreement. The results range from 10,000 to 
$35,000. Combustion analysis precludes all values be- 
low 6800 (23) and makes it practically certain that 
even this figure is far below a true minimum. Staud- 
inger (27) prefers 170,000, derived from viscosity 
considerations. We (19) arrived at 54,000 by a chem- 
ical method but hold no brief for this value as com- 
pared with others, provided they are above the reason- 
able minimum of 10,000. Imperfect samples cannot 
explain these discrepancies except in the cases of some 
of the very old small values recorded. This problem is 
still to be solved. 


Structural Formula 


In 1911 (24) Staudinger obtained a fifty-carbon- 
atom paraffin from the products of the destructive dis- 
tillation of hydrogenated rubber. With this informa- 
tion and the known products obtained by treating rub- 
ber with ozone, he deduced and proposed that the 
structural formula of rubber was a long chain: 

C—C=C—C—C—C=C—C—C—C=C—C—C—C—C—C— 

( . z C 

\bout twenty years passed before this concept super- 
seded completely the eight-sided ring structure pre- 
viously proposed by Harries (7). We confirmed this 
concept of Staudinger by identifying many of the 
hydrocarbons produced by the destructive distillation 
of rubber (11) and showing their relation to the long- 
chain structure. Today this structure is universally 
accepted as a basis for explaining chemical behavior 
of rubber. 


End Groups 


Some work has been done to determine the end 
groups of the long-chain structural formula. Nothing 
conclusive has been obtained. Our discovery of the 
evidence of the existence of an OH group (20), asso- 
ciated in some way with the rubber molecule, suggests 
it as such a possibility. One suggestion, often repeat- 
ed, is that the long chain actually is a very large ring. 
No evidence, either supporting or contradicting such a 
concept, has been obtained, 
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Vulcanization 


It is now over one hundred years since Goodyear 
discovered vulcanization. Broadly speaking, vulcaniza- 
tion is a process whereby a semiuseless vegetal product 
is converted into the most amazingly versatile raw ma- 
terial the world of industry has ever known. Need | 
recite your daily contacts with it? For example, when 
you take a shower bath, your faucet valve is faced 
with rubber, the curtain is a rubberized cloth, the mat 
that keeps you from slipping is rubber, and the imi- 
tation sponge you use is vulcanized rubber in still 
nother form. And when you play, golf balls, tennis 
balls, footballs, and baseballs all depend on vulcanized 
rubber for liveliness. Notice that I didn’t mention 
tires. They are almost too sacred to talk about these 
days. And yet after a century, rubber chemists are in 
less agreement on the nature of the chemistry of vul- 
canization than Goodyear’s neighbors were that he was 
crazy. Nor has a Hall of Fame jury yet been selected 
with brains enough to honor Goodyear’s memory as it 
deserves. It is all most astounding; but also is vul- 
canization. 

If one wished to manufacture some rubber article, 
the first thing is to get a priority order; after that, the 
crude rubber may be obtained. The crude rubber is 
broken down on a mill to make it plastic, sulfur and 
other things are added, and the rubber is shaped to the 
desired form and held there for some time while being 
heated ; after that the article is finished. Comparison 
of the crude rubber and the finished article will show 
that many physical properties are remarkably alike 
qualitatively, although enhanced quantitatively in the 
vulcanizate. Naturally this suggests that vulcanization 
is reversed breakdown; therefore if breakdown is the 
result of molecular ruptures, it logically follows that 
vulcanization must be molecular building up by poly- 
merization or condensation. This indeed is an easy 
conception to visualize. It gives an explanation of the 
part played by sulfur—simply that the sulfur atom 
connects two rubber molecules by joining to each oi 
them by primary valences, The simplicity of this 
broad concept has won many converts, too many, for 
it has one grave error. There is not one single piece of 
sound evidence that it is true and many that it is not. 
In the first place, vulcanization is not breakdown in 
reverse, except in a very superficial way. Incipient and 
then progressive vulcanizates do not show the regular 
steps of increasing viscosity and decreasing solubility 
that would be expected; nor can a vulcanizate be ob- 
tained that gives quantitative properties corresponding 
to those of unbroken-down rubber. At first there is a 
slight rise in viscosity during vulcanization and a slight 
decrease in solubility, then a sudden conversion to a 
gel type rubber. During the early stages of this gel 
formation the gel can be peptized by various agents 
(30). Whoever heard of peptizing primary valences ? 

Consider both breakdown and vulcanization from a 
different point of view. Instead of assuming that un- 
brokendown rubber is elastic with fair tensile strength 
because its molecules are long, and that broken-down 
rubber is plastic because its molecules are short, im- 
agine that the difference in plastic properties of un- 
broken and broken-down rubber is caused by a dif- 
ference in the ease with which the molecules slip past 
one another under stress. True, this difference may be 
the result of different lengths of molecules, or it may 
be that in broken-down rubber a few small molecules 
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act as lubricants for the larger ones just as a small 
amount of lubricating oil in unbroken-down rubber 
will give a plasticizing effect. 

This concept does not require the rebuilding of 
large molecules out of small ones to account for the 
change that is called “vulcanization”. Any procedure 
which results in reduced slipping will accomplish a 
change of this sort; witness the loading effect of carbon 
black or zinc oxide. But the reduction of slipping is 
not all there is to vulcanization. Were it all, then vul- 
canized rubber would disperse instead of merely swell 
in suitable solvents. Therefore we must assume the 
creation of intermolecular attractions of some sort 
during vulcanization. This, of course, can be accom- 
plished by sulfur bridges between molecules. If this 
were the only possibility, the slipping concept would 
merely have been a mental detour which returned to 
the original starting point, But sulfur bridges are by 
no means the only way to stop slipping. We also have 
the possibility of creating groups on the molecule which 
will cause association. Call these polar groups or sec- 
ondary valences or what you will, but in any case they 
differ distinctly from primary valences. 

The question now resolves itself into differentiating 
between these two concepts—namely, attraction by pri- 
mary valences and attraction by association forces. The 
following observations are pertinent. If vulcanization 
is stopped at a point just beyond gel formation—that 
is, Where the vulcanizate will swell but no longer dis- 
perse in rubber solvents—then this vulcanizate can be 
dispersed by peptization (30). It is difficult to see how 
this could be so if this gel were held together by pri- 
mary valences; on the other hand, a gel held together 
by association forces would be expected to behave in 
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such a mann \gain, as the amount of combined 


sulfur increases, a maximum point of vulcanization 
properties is reached after which most of these prop 
erties decrease until, at about half saturation, the vul 
canizate has decre ised in physical properties corres 
ponding almost to the condition of broken down rub- 
ber. It is difficult to see how this can be explained on 


+ 


the basis of primary valence formation; whereas if the 
forces of association are considered to be due to the 
formation of some kind of polar groups, the phenome 


; 


non becomes easily explainable on the basis that, as 


long as the polar groups of a given molecule are far 
enough apart, strong external forces, capable of at 
tracting other molecules, will be in existence. 

But when the number of such groups are increased 
and they are crowded closer together, their respective 
forces will be satisfied by internal attraction leaving 


only a small portion for attracting other molecules. 
This explanation admittedly is hypothetical, but 1t 
serves to demonstrate that a rational explanation of 
he phenomenon of overvulcanization can be based on 


the concept of association forces, whereas no similar 
explanation is forthcoming based on the primary val 
ency concept ven the simple observation that the 


slight swelling by solvents of well-vulcanized rubber 
greatly reduces its tensile strength also favors the asso 
ciation concept. For the mass were held together by 
primary \V ilences, there would seem to be no more 
reason for a loss of strength than occurs in a sponge 
when it is filled with water, while if it were held to 
gether by association forces, the adsorption of solvent 
would increase the distance between molecules and 


thus reduce the strength of the forces holding them 


together 
Several years ago we attempted to establish the 


existence of primary valence linkages between mole 
cules by destructively distilling well-vulcanized rubber 
and examining the products in the hope of finding one 
which could be related to such a linkage. The result 
ing product 
obtained from the destructive distillation of crude 
rubber. We next extended this work to the destruc 


without ob 


differed in no significant detail from those 


tive distillation oft ebonite, ( ( Fries da. 
taining any compound suggestive of imtermoleculat 
linkage (16). We did obtain a group of substituted 
thiophenes, representing only a small part of the 
whole, which we interpreted (78) as demonstrating a 


linkage of sulfur to the rubber molecule: 


\\ hile Sut h nevatlive evidence cannot be considered as 


disproving the possible existence of primary valence 


1 


linkages between molecules, it does add to the total 
weight of evidence against their existence 

In contradistinction to the negative results obtained 
in our search for evidence to substantiate the primary 
valency concept, we were able to obtain positive ev! 
dence that association forces could be used exclusively 
for vulcanization. We discovered that the addition 
of Grignard reagents to rubber solutions would cause 
gelling. We extended this discovery to the vulcaniza 
tion of a test sample of broken-down rubber (17). The 
resulting stress-strain curve is shown in Figure 3. 
rhis is a typical curve for a vulcanizate. The tensile 
strength is too great for a mere loading effect, and it 
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is difficult to see how a small amount of methyl mag 
nesium bromide could act as a loading agent anyway ; 
nor is the tensile strength so very bad when it is con 
sidered that no loading agent was present. There can 
be no question that this result is true vulcanization. 
Grignard reagents do not produce intermolecular link- 
ages: also the vulcanizate could be reverted to its 
original broken-down condition by counter-acting the 
Grignard with alcohol. The recovered product could 
be revulcanized with Grignard and recovered again as 
many times as desired, a further demonstration that 
intermolecular primary valences were not 
in the vulcanization. 

In view of the preponderance of evidence in favor 
of the association concept of vulcanization and the 


generated 


complete lack of any basis for the primary valence 
concepts, it is surprising that rubber chemists continue 
to think in terms of primary valence as an explanation 
of the vulcanization reaction 


Retraction 


The retraction of rubber—that is, the property 
which causes rubber to return to its original shape and 
size with force after being stretched—is the outstand 
ing characteristic that distinguishes it from chewing 
gum, beeswax and tar, and makes it into the useful 
material it is. The study of this property really falls 
in the field of physics rather than chemistry, but its 
importance justifies its inclusion in any discussion of 
rubber or rubber chemistry. Indeed, this property is 
so important that any material which possesses it can 
be called a rubber, no matter what its chemical con 
stitution (10). 

Che early students of this property took the view 
point that rubber was analogous to gelatin in some 
way, that it was some sort of two-phase system (6), 
that it was a colloidal suspension (21), that it was cor 
puscular in structure (6), that its molecules were 
gathered together in miscelles (9), etc. None of these 
conceptions ever yielded constructive results or ad 
vanced rubber technology. 
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nounced the long-chain structural formula, opinion 
began taking shape that the extension and retraction 
of rubber were simply an integration of the behavior 
of the component molecules (1). In other words it 
was assumed that the rubber molecule itself is subject 
to extension and exhibits forceful retraction §there- 
after. This concept has steadily gained ground. It is 
true that no direct evidence exists to confirm this con- 
cept, and by its very nature perhaps there never will 
be ; on the other hand, no contradictory evidence exists, 
which very well could if. this concept were in great 
error. Therefore, until some such evidence is obtained 
or a concept is developed which fits the facts more 
accurately, this theory should be accepted as the near- 
est available appre vach to the truth. 

Under this concept a generalized theory of molecular 
behavior has been developed. For example, refer to 
Staudinger’s long-chain formula above. It is obvious 
that this is not a true space configuration since the 
tetrahedral characteristics of carbon atoms are disre- 
garded. Imagine such a space model and take into 
account that parts of this molecule can rotate about 
any single bond. Now fold the molecule back on itself 
many times about single bonds and a much more com- 
pact model is obtained than would appear from look- 
ing at the long-chain formula. This is a good picture 
of how a rubber molecule may retract, but it gives no 
insight into why it does so. Long paraffin molecules, 
such as hydrogenated rubber, could do the same thing 
as far as structure goes, but they do not. Rubber 
molecules do. W hy r 

Two explanations have been offered; one is by 
Shecklock (22) with later variations by others, based on 
thermal and thermodynamic considerations, and one is 
by Mack (8) who makes use of van der Waals forces, 
applied to scale models. I am incompetent to differ 
entiate critically between these two. Each of them fits 
certain observed data better than the other, but Mack’s 
concept appeals more strongly to me, as it is based 
more closely in the fields of rubber chemistry with 
which I am familiar, and it predicts quite well the be 
havior of rubberlike and related substances of known 
composition, structure, and isomerism. Its extension 
might be useful in predicting new molecular forms 
which could lead to better and less expensive synthetic 
rubbers than we now have. 

\s just stated before, I am not qualified to criticize 
either of the above theories, but I do feel qualified to 
criticize both rubber chemistry and chemists for not 
having mastered either of them more thoroughly. That 


Some twenty-odd years ago, after Staudinger an- 


they are difficult to master 1s no excuse, tor the rubber 
chemist who expects to serve humanity well must be 
prepared to master many things more difficult than 
either of these theories. 

In closing I should like to make myself clear on 
one point. I have not hesitated to criticize, severely, 
those concepts which are in disagreement with the 
results that I and my colleagues have obtained. I have 
done this in the full knowledge that I can be just as 
wrong as anyone else, and [ shall feel grateful to any 
one who proves that I have been, for then I shall 
profit by such proof in increasing my own under 
standing of these problems. Likewise I shall feel 
pleased if our results are confirmed, for then I shall 
have the satisfaction of feeling that I have aided in 
advancing rubber chemistry. I can be disappointed in 
only one way, to have our results ignored. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

My attention has been called to the June 1942 issue 
of Rupsper AGE, containing an editorial on Page 219 
headed “Selection of Elliot Simpson.” 

You quote me as saying: “Mr. Simpson has guessed 
so much about the rubber situation that he may hit 
it right with one of his guesses.” 

What I really stated was this: “They all seem to be 
guessing. Mr. Simpson’s guesses will be more nearly 
right because he knows the rubber business.” 

| feel that in the spirit of fair play I must point out 
to you the difference between my actual statement and 
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the quotation which you attributed to me. Mr. Simp- 
son appears to know all phases of the rubber situation. 
In fact, he strikes me as being the “Barney Baruch” 
of rubber. 
Again, in the spirit of fair play, | hope you can 
correct this discrepancy in your next issue. 
Very truly yours, 
ANDREW L, SOMERS 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
June 25, 1942 
Washington, D. C. 
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plasticizer for synthetic rubber, called 
iw materials which are readily 


NEW 

Cheop, made from 1 

available in commercial quantities on a non-pri 
ority basis, has been introduced by the Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., 230 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y., from whom 
the following data on its properties and uses has been 
obtained 

l heop has the following phy sical characteristics: 

Consistency Fluid, somewhat mort 


viscous than glycerine 
Light vellow 


Color 

Odor _.Nal 

specin Gsravity (28 28 ( ) 1.00 

Free Fatty Acid OS 

Saponification Value 275-285 

lodine Value 72 

Pitre <10° ( 

Volatility Nil (4 hours at 105° C.) 

Solubilities 
Water Insoluble 
Mineral ©) Soluble (hot) 
Alcohol Complete 
Petroleum Hydrocarbon Solvents . Insoluble 
Aromatic Hydrocarbon Solvents Soluble 
Vewetable Oils Complete 
\ceton . Complete 


Chlorotorm ( omplete 


Cheop 1s compatible with nitrocellulose, ethyl cellu 
lose, rosin, ester gum, and synthetic resins. It is non 
corrosive and has been suggested as a non-aqueous 
lubricant for leather and as a dye solvent for printing 
inks, carbon paper and typewriter ribbons 

It will be noted that Theop is free from odor. This, 
together with its light color, makes it of interest in the 
manufacture of those items where these properties are 
of importance, as for example, synthetic rubber sur 
gical and pharmaceutical goods, and novelties. 

Theop is compatible with most types of synthetic 
rubber. As a plasticizer, it imparts a high surface 
sheen which may be due to a reaction product rather 
than due to a surface film of the plasticizer itself. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that acetone, 
in which Theop is completely soluble, does not remove 
this surface lustre 

The use of Theop eliminates the need for a mold 
wash or lubricant for molded materials or for addi 
tional lubrication in extruded stocks. It also imparts 
high tensile strength, elasticity and elongation even 
to heavily loaded stocks 

No special procedure is necessary to utilize this 
material, ordinary synthetic rubber milling being ade 
quate. It is suggested, however, that in conjunction 
with the more oil resistant types of synthetic rubber, 
such as Hycar O.R. and Perbunan, a small portion of 
Theop be added and allowed to digest betore addi 
tional amounts are incorporated. Unlike such ma 
terials as mineral oils, vegetable oils and fats, and 
other plasticizers containing long aliphatic hydrocarbon 
chains, Theop, once incorporated into these oil resist 
ant elastomers, does not produce a greasy surface, nor 
is it at all perceptible, either on the surface of the 
milled stock or in the material itself. 


Oils, fats and plasticizers containing long aliphatic 





THEOP—New Plasticizer for Synthetic Rubber 


chains are very often objectionable in that they pre 
clude the building of good tack or fusion during the 
cure. The general explanation for this is that because 
of original incompatibility with the oil-resistant syn- 
thetic rubber, these materials will tend to bleed or 
bloom to the surface during the cure, and so furnish 
lubrication for the joinings, causing ply separation. 

Here, again, Theop is of considerable interest, for 
while it makes unnecessary the use of special mold 
washes or lubricant for easy release, it forms join- 
ings which have a bonding strength equivalent to the 
tensile strength of the stock itself. This important 
and interesting characteristic has made it of special 
value in the manufacture of mechanical packings, 
gaskets, etc., where this property is of definite import- 
ance. 

Non-volatility of Theop further aids in the forma- 
tion of good fusion and permits molding of large 
articles without the danger of pitting or forming of 
pores in the surface of the finished product. 

As a loader or extender, Theop is a satisfactory 
replacement for inert fillers. It is less expensive than 
the synthetic rubber, and unlike most pigments, adds 
to rather than detracts from the tensile strength of the 
stock, as well as to the softness. This property has 
been found useful in the manufacture of printers’ 
rollers. 

Although Theop can be used by itself as a plasticizer 
for most purposes, special results for more individual 
requirements can be met by blending it with other 
products. In particular, certain polyhydric alcohol 
esters are available which in combination with Theop 
give interesting plasticizers. Several of these have 
exceptionally low titres, and are therefore to be con- 
sidered for low temperature work. 

The oil resistance of synthetic rubbers, such as 
Hyear O.R. and Perbunan, is in no way diminished 
by using Theop as a plasticizer. It was found that a 
test piece made in accordance with the following 
formula when immersed in oil for seven days at a 
temperature of 160°F. showed a volume change of 
less than 1%: 


EMME ‘s debe tices. cee 100.0 
eae, i a Ng. 55 1.5 
. h-ciho aaa ns on wath’ 3 Fe 
a a Pe ee 5.0 
_ 1.0 
RRA CS 2 et 2 120.0 
RE Wecdedoeaduh ede cesaeey 1.5 


This formula is given purely as an indication, and 
is in no way suggested as the ultimate formula. 

A sample of the same stock immersed in benzol-type 
gasoline at room temperature showed a volume change 
of not more than 5%. Apparently some of the plasti- 
cizer was extracted in the latter test, but not sufficient 
to render the volume change great enough to affect the 
finished sample materially. The elasticity of the syn- 
thetic rubber so treated did not vary from that of the 
untreated material. 
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Properties and Uses of 
Resistoflex PVA—A Rubber-Like Compound 


By HERMAN E. KREBS 


Vice-President, Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J. 


1TH rubber shortages facing even Army and Navy 
procurement officials, it becomes obvious that 
increased production of synthetic rubber alone is 


not going to ease the rubber crisis sufficiently. Other 


materials are already figuring prominently in the con- 
servation battle, both for industry and war produc 
tion purposes. 


Some Industrial Applications 


One such material which has been successfully used 
for sometime for both industrial and military applica- 
tions is Resistoflex PVA, a tough, flexible, resilient 
synthetic resin. For example, the rubber conservation 
committee in a large Eastern war plant recently ex 
perimented with this material for scores of applica 
tions varying from gas, air, sand-blast and solvent hose 

gaskets, power transmission rings 


~ 


to conveyor belts, 
and aligning rings. Not only was it found a satisfac- 
tory substitute, but in most operations it actually out 
performed the previously used rubber and synthetic 
rubber parts by a wide margin. 
Solvent proof, oil proof, gas-proof Resistotlex hose 
is now being widely specified for fuel, oil, instrument 
and hydraulic lines on military equipment and on vital 
machine tools This light exible hose, which is com- 
pletely unaffected by fuels and oils, including the diesel 





Checking thickness of milled Resistoflex sheet, held 
to plus or minus .0O1 of an inch. 
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Because of the translucence of the tubing, the ex- 
truder operator can maintain a constant ‘check on 
quality as well as on dimensions 


fuel and benzol-blend gasolines used in the Far East, 
complies with the specifications of the Quarfermaster 
Corps and with the combined~requirements of the 
Army Air Corps and the Navy Bureau of Aero 
nautics. 


Description of Resistoflex 


Technically speaking, Resistoflex. is not a synthetic 
rubber, but a rubber-like compound formulated from 
a synthetic resin, which, until partly processed, is 
neither thermoplastic nor thermosetting. Unlike rubber 
and synthetic rubber, it does not require breaking down 
on a mill or vulcanizing, for its transformation into 
a tough, resilient flexible material takes place entirely 
during the extrusion or molding processes. These, 
as well as the preliminary mixing and milling, employ 
a similar type of equipment to that used for rubber, 
but differ considerably in method and execution. In 
milling, for example, the customary blanket is not 
built up on one of the rolls, but instead a thin and semi- 
cohesive ribbon is pre nluced. 

While Resistoflex PVA material is being used to re- 
place both natural and synthetic rubber in many opera- 
tions, its properties vary considerably from those of 











TABLE 1 PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF Two TYPICAL 
RESISTOFLEX PVA COMPOUNDS 


Propert Extruded J d 
Tensile trengt! 6 121 
Elongation ' t t h ; 44 
Permanent Set," * Q re 
Cold flow,ft * 6 63.6 
Dielectri trength,= volts l ] 
Electrical nductivity l 8x 10 
Thermal or uctivit 

om. /1°¢ : 8 ‘ 

* Thi the percentage elong : red after stretching to three 
fourths of ultimate elongatior I ling for ten minute releasing, and 
allowing t re ver f 

h s the yx t f ube subje | to a 
pressure of 4 ( eT j t F. for + hours ar 
recover for + hou 
t Test made t I t ) re e humidit 





the latter two substances. Like rubber, it 1s both flex 
ible and resilient, but this is about as far as one can 
carry the comparison. Actually it is not a rubber sub 
stitute, but rather a synthetic material which is equal 
to synthetic rubber for some applications, vastly su- 
perior to it for others, and completely unsuitable for 
still others 

Characteristics peculiar to this material include light 
weight, great tensile strength, high resistance to vibra 
tion and flexing, inertness to gasoline, oil and organic 
solvents, including the aromatic and chlorinated hydro 
carbons, and negligible permeability to gases and sol- 
vents. While laboratory tests have been far exceeded 
in service and hence found relatively inconclusive in 
evaluating the superior operating qualities and in 
creased service life of Resistoflex products, many of 
the physical and chemical properties responsible for 
the performance of these products are indicated in the 
accompanying tables condensed from laboratory re 
ports 

It should be noted here that some of the commonly 
used tests or indices of rubber or synthetic rubber are 





On this testing device low-pressure automotive hose 
is subjected to oil at 250° F. at a pressure of 250 
lhs./sq. m.; flexing through an 8-inch circle at 250 
r.p.m.; vibration at the rate of 1800 cycles per min 


ute of \4-inch amplitude; and torsional stresses of 
- 


; at this same high rate. 
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meaningless when applied to Resistoflex PVA _ con:- 
pounds. Elongation, for example, while useful as 
a gauge of rubber quality, has no bearing on the quality 
of these compounds. The Geer oven test cannot be 
used to determine their aging characteristics because, 
as has been demonstrated by the prolonged oxygen 
bomb test included in Table 1, they are not subject 
to oxidation; while being hygroscopic, they are com- 
pletely desiccated and devitalized by the warm, dry 
air of the oven. 


Wide Range of Applicability 


The range of uses for Resistoflex PVA compounds 
extends all the way from tubing and hose, oil-proof 
and solvent-proof gloves and aprons, gaskets, washers 
and mechanical molded goods to paints and coating so- 
lutions. Semi-finished sheet material is available to 
the rubber industry which can readily be stamped into 
blanks and remolded in flash-type or semi-positive type 
molds, using standard rubber equipment. 

Rubber manufacturers using this material, however, 
should remember that it is formulated in many differ 
ent standard and special compounds which vary con 
siderably in durometer hardness, cold flow, tempera- 
ture range and other characteristics. It is even sug 
gested that rubber manufacturers desiring to make me 
chanical molded shapes from Resistotlex PVA mate- 
rial submit a single cavity experimental mold plus com- 
plete specifications to the Resistoflex factory which 





TasBLe 2. Errect oF VARIOUS SOLVENTS ON THE 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF A TYPICAL ExtruUDED Rt 
SISTOFLEX PVA CoMPoOUND: SAMPLES IMMERSED IN 


SOLVENTS FOR 240 Hours at Room TEMPERATURI 
~ ~sF rf - 
<s s ~ = 
° =.= 4 
ryt ; 
As >¥- 
Original material etore im 
mersion 1.259 6 85 
66% gasoline by t 
4% ethano > 86 
benzene 
Gasoline (leaded) 1.251 0.30 g 
Kerosene . 1.255 +03 $7 R4 
Benzene (benzol) 1.251 0.3 ) R4 
Xylol ... 1.260 +0.20 5 36] a4 
Acetylene gas 1.256 0.10 5 10 as 
Methylene dichloride 1.261 0.40 1 R84 
rrichlorethylene ookeaee +-0.10 5,140 26 
Carbon tetrachloride . 259 0.00 5.084 R4 
Monochlorbenzol 1.258 +0.10 5 ,02¢ } 84 
Methanol (anhydrous 1.203 6.50 80 ) R46 
Ethanol (anhydrous) 1.181 4.30 77 0 87 
Ethylene glycol al 1.186 4.71 { X 77 
Acetone ... 1.246 1.20 5.20 175 Q7 
Petrohol ... ‘ 1.224 1.30 5.97 16 R9 
Furfurol 1.250 00 5.89 175 gg 
Methyl acetate 1.269 0.70 5.4 1a6 ac 
Ethyl Acetoacetate 1.258 0.5 5.491 gs 
Diethyl ether 1.260 0.30 4, 9R1 23 26 
Dioxane 1.271 1.30 272 Qs 
“Freon” gas 1.270 0.50 6 ? R6 
Butane gas 1.268 i 30 5.352 200 86 
Propane gas 67 19.20 5.52 0 87 
Sultur dioxide . 1.269 -0.50 5.497 215 86 
Aniline. 1.256 0.71 5.557 18 86 
Formamide 1.201 4.0% 3 845 195 77 
Oxygen bomb accelerated aging 
test 300 Ibs. oxygen pressure 
at 160°F. for 240 hours : 1.259 +O. 11 4,990 ; 86 
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TABLE 3. PERMEABILITY TO LIQUIDS OF A TYPICAL 
. a . , . i. - 990 TD 
‘XTRUDED ResisToFLEX PVA Compounp at //° F., 
Gasoline Benzene 
ressure ubove atmosphere , ‘ Nil Nil 
ermeability, liters per sq. m. per 24 hours per 2 
).0l-cm hichness ot es cons eee .057 
vecific permeability, c.c. per sq. centimeter per é 
entimeter thickness per minute ..... np wil 04x10 04x 10-* 





ubmits samples made of the most suitable compound, 
ether with instructions for subsequent processing. 

The reason why Resistoflex hose is being used for 
easoline lines on trucks, buses and automobiles as well 
is for instrument and hydraulic lines on airplanes is 
due not only to its inertness to aromatic fuels and to 
oils previously mentioned but also to the fact that the 
inner surface of the hose does not tend to swell or 
slough off. It has no tendency to cause clogging of 
the carburetor or injector nozzles; the inner diameter 
remains constant, assuring a full and complete fuel 
and oil flow at all times. 

These non-swelling characteristics, combined 
with the ability to withstand a wide range of operating 
temperatures without loss of its innate strength or its 
resistance to vibration and flexing, have recommended 
it for heavy-duty equipment such as road-building ma- 
chinery, tractors, shovels, etc., and for a wide variety 
of hydraulic, lubrication and solvent lines on automatic 
industrial machinery. 

Another development has been a paint spray hose 
which is not only unaffected by paint and lacquer 
thinners, but, being non-porous and particularly dense, 
resists the internal adhesion of the pigments used. 
Oxyacetylene welding and cutting hose, hydraulic hose 
for machine tools, and chemical hose for the handling 
of certain fire extinguisher fluids, dry-cleaning and de- 
greasing solvents, and other organic oils and liquids 
re still further applications where Resistoflex products 
have proy ed superior to those previously used. 


same 


Low Permeability an Asset 


The low permeability of Resistoflex PVA materials 
has made possible the fabrication of a truly gas-tight 
refrigerant hose which is lighter in weight than the 
flexible metal hose used in the past and is capable of 
withstanding much more severe vibration, flexing and 
torsional stresses. 
handling solvent-laden ob- 
jects, have greatly reduced o¢ <cupational diseases, such 
as folliculitis and dermatitis, by offering complete pro- 
tection against insoluble sulfur-base cutting oils, pe- 
troleum or naphtha solvents, carbon tetrachloride, tri- 
chlorethylene, benzol, ether, chloroform, ethylene di- 
chloride, Varsol, etc. Furthermore, they contain no 
sulfur and therefore can be used for the handling of 
finely-polished metal parts without danger of tarnish- 
ing the metal. A companion product is Resistoflex 
work apron made either of an unreenforced transparent 
sheet or a tightly woven fabric heavily coated with 
Resistoflex PVA material. 

In the field of mechanical molded goods, Resistoflex 
sheets, both clear and in combination with fabrics, are 
being used for diaphragms, gaskets, washers, etc., and 
molded into a wide variety of articles including wipers, 


Resistoflex glov es. for 
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The products seen above were all cut or 

molded from compounded sheets supplied 

by the Resistoflex Corp. They are w- 

pervious to oil and organic solvents of all 

kinds and possess high tensile strength 
and abrasion resistance 


vibration mountings, aligning rings and power trans- 
mission rings, where the toughness of Resistoflex com- 
pounds assures a long service life. 


Uses of the Liquid Form 


Resistoflex PVA compounds in liquid form are be- 
ing used to impregnate or coat fabric, paper, wood, 
leather and other materials in order to protect them 
against attack by organic solvents. A special solu- 
tion has been prepared for coating metal hooks and 
baskets used in the handling of finely _polished metal 
parts through degreasing operations in the automotive, 
aircraft and other industries. Still another variant is 
Resistoflex paint developed for coating and gas-proof- 
ing wood, plaster board, and composition fibre board 
used in the construction of fumigating chambers and 
similar rooms. 





TABLE 4. PERMEABILITY TO GASES OF A TYPICAL Ex- 
TRUDED RESISTOFLEX PVA CoMpouND at 77° F. 


Hydrogen Oxygen Acetylene Nitrogen 
Pressure, lbs. per sq. in. . 26.48 27.25 25.01 29.21 
Pressure above atmos 
pheric, Ibs. per sq. in. . 11.77 12.54 10.3 14.50 


Permeability, liters per 

sq. m. per 24 hours 

per 0.0l-cm. in thick- 

GOR: . decbvsuhteedee« 1.41 -51 2.34 0.114 
Specific pe rmeability - 

c.c. per sq. centimeter 

per centimeter thick- 





ness per minute ...... 9810-4 -35X10* 1.63104 .08 X10-* 
Permeability, liters per 
sq. m. per 24 hours 
per 0.01-cm. thickness 
extrapolated to 1 at 
mosphere ........ 78 27 1.38 06 
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Abstracts of United States Patents on 


the Compounding and Use of Synthetic Rubber 


By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA, M. S. Chem. 


(Continued ) 


Schmidt—U. S. Pat. 1,.901,045—March 14, 1933. Polybutadiene 
Films. (Assigned to I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Germany). 


Insoluble and chemically resistant films are obtained by 


forming a solution of a polybutadiene rubber in an organi 


volatile solvent, dey Ss V suci a 


] } 7 
heating it at a temperature below 


solution im a supporting 


Surtace and attet Iry 


2000 ( m the presence of absence ot oxvgen Thus, a I% 
cyclohexane solution of sodium butadiene rubber is spread on 
i glass plate into a thin film, the solvent allowed to evaporate 


| 
at 40° to 50° C. in air, and allowed to stand in air at normal 


temperature to obtain inextensible self-supporting films The 
deposition of the polybutadiene solution can be effected on a 
base to be permanently coated, which is treated as above to 
whtain lustrous and strongly adherent coatings. If such films 


are heated at 50° to 00° ( r 10 to 16 hours under a pressure 


of about 100 atmospheres there results a glass-clear pliable film 
having great tensile strengtl When the polybutadiene rubber 
solution is to be used for coating articles by spraying about 
1% of a driet manganese linoleate, may be incorporated, 


and pigments added, if desired, to produce quick drying, col 


Tschunkur et al—U. S. Pat. 1,906,667—May 2, 1933. Poly- 
butadiene Rubber Vulcanizates. 

\ vulcanized product of good quality is produced by mixing 

at least 10% of natural rubber with sodium butadiene rubber, 

ncorporating therein vulcanizing ingredients and from 20 to 


70% carbon black, and vulcanizing, thereby obtaining a rubber 
having a tensile strength of 180 to 250 kg/cm In one ex 


ample, sodiun 


natural rubber (100) is admixed with carbon black 


; 
I 


polybutadiene polymerized in the presence o 
50% of 
(50), sulfur (3), zine oxide (15), stearic acid (4), and 
D).P.G. (1) and cured at 130° to 140° C 


70 parts of a co-polymer front equal parts of isoprene and 


In another example, 


dimethyl butadiene in the form of an aqueous emulsion are 
mixed with 30 parts of natural rubber and 50 parts of carbon 
black and vulcanizing ingredients added as in the first ex 
ample, then cured In still another example, sodium butadiene 
rubber (100) and natural rubber (100) are dissolved in a 
suitable solvent and mixed with oil soot (80). a soft resin as 
disclosed in British Pat. 323,322 (4), zinc oxide (6), am 
monium oleate (2), sulfur (5), D.P.G. (0.6), and mercapto 
benzothiazole (0.6), and this vulcanizable solution is used for 
impregnating fibres which are then cured in the ordinary 


manne! 


Maximoff—U. S. Pat. 1,910,846—May 23, 1933. Polybuta- 
diene Latex Products. (Assigned to Naugatuck Chemical 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn.). 

\queous dispersions of synthetic rubber from butadiene 
compounds are obtained by preparing an aqueous emulsion 
of the butadiene in the presence of a soap, which may be 
formed m stfu allowing the butadiene to polymerize to pro 


duce a synthetic rubber latex, and using such latex for pro 





ducing rubber articles. Thus, dimethyl erythrene (100) 1s 
emulsified in water (350) containing 10% ammonia, and oleic 
acid (8.7) added to form a soap m situ, and the resulting 
emulsion is allowed to stand at room temperature for 8 days 
in the presence of 18 parts of 3% hydrogen peroxide added 
to the emulsion to form a latex from which any monomer 1s 
removed by heating the latex above the boiling point of the 
erythrene. This latex may be admixed with any quantity of 
natural latex and used as such or coagulated with acid. If to 
the above erythrene emulsion containing 70 cc. of 3% H:O: 
there is added 18 cc. of turpentine or other terpene, and the 


or 


; H5% ot 


emulsion polymerized, there is obtained a yield of 


rubber 


Maximoff—U. S. Pat. 1,910,847—May 23, 1933. Polybutadiene 
Latex Products. (Assigned to Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn.). 


The emulsion of polybutadiene, 
etc., obtained as described in U.S. Pat. 1,910,846, is used for 


isoprene, limetl lervthrene, 


softening natural rubber. after which the butadiene is poly- 
merized. Thus, crepe rubber is softened with dimethyl buta- 


diene in any desired quantity and the mixture then emulsified 
water containing ammonium oleate as emulsifying agent 
and hydrogen peroxide as polymerization catalyst to produce 
an aqueous dispersion containing natural rubber and dimetl 
butadiene. This dispersion when allowed to stand for a 
few days at room temperature will comprise an artificial 


latex containing natural rubber and synthetic butadiene rub 


ber uniformly dispersed in the aqueous mediut Reclaimed 


or vulcanized rubber may be used in the above method 


Bock and Tschunkur—U, S, Pat. 1,911,672—May 30, 1933. 
Vulcanized Polybutadiene. (Assigned to I. G. Farben- 
industrie A.G., Germany). 


\ soft, rubber-like vulcanizate 
diolefin wolvmer 1 finel 1 led a liolefine tawne 
uolehne polymer and finely divided soot, e diolehine Taving 


omprises a_ vulcanized 
the formula 
CH,=—C—C—CH; 
X X 

in which X may be hydrogen or methyl. In one example, 
erythrene or isoprene (100) is shaken with a solution of egg 
albumen (4) in water (50) which contains lamp black (15), 
and the emulsion is polymerized at 60° to 70°C. The resulting 
polymer (17) is mixed with sulfur (0.7), the piperidine salt 
of piperidyldithiocarbamic acid (0.07), magnesium carbonate 
(3), and lamp black (6). The uniform mass is rolled and 
cured at 143°¢ 
canizate having an index of strength betweén 40,000 and 150, 
000. In another example, gas black (20), sulfur (3.15), zine 
oxide (9.4), and diphenylguanidine (1) are admixed with a 


for one hour to obtain a soft rubber-like vul- 


polymerized sodium butadiene (78) and the mixture cured 
as above. The resulting vulcanizate has a tensile strength of 
130 to 150 kgs./sq.cm., at a stretch of 600 to 800% 
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Tschunkur and Bock—U. S. Pat. 1,911,729—May 30, 1933. 
Tire Composition. (Assigned to I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., Germany). 


A composition particularly adapted to the manufacture of 
tires comprises from 20 to 70% of carbon black and a co- 
polymer of dimethyl butadiene with a compound of the for- 


mula 
CH,—C—C—|CH:; 


X H 

where X is either hydrogen or a methyl radical group and 
includes butadiene and isoprene, the co-polymer being obtained 
in the form of an aqueous emulsion. In the example given, 
50 parts of each of dimethyl butadiene and isoprene are 
emulsified in water by means of sodium stearate and allowed 
to polymerize. The co-polymer (100) is admixed with carbon 
black (50), zinc white (15), stearic acid (2), tar (4), sulfur 
(1), and the decahydroquinaldyl salt of decahydroquinaldine- 
dithiocarbamic acid (1), and the mixture molded into a tire 
tread, bonded to the carcass of the tire, and cured at 140°C. 
for one hour to obtain a high grade tire. 


Bock et al—U. S, Pat. 1,915,745—June 27, 1933. Interpoly- 
mers of Butadiene. (Assigned to I.G, Farbenindustrie A.G., 
Germany). 


An interpolymer produced by the polymerization of a 
butadiene with alpha-vinyl naphthalene, polyvinyl naphthalene, 
etc., in the form of latex containing butadiene (65), vinyl 
naphthalene (10), 10% aqueous sodium oleate (100), a normal 
solution of NaOH (3), which is polymerized for five days 
at 90°C., is compounded with gas black (50), zinc oxide (15), 
rosin (2), wood tar (2), sulfur (15), and accelerator (1.8), 
the quantities being calculated in 100 parts of the interpolymer. 
When this mass is vulcanized there is obtained a_ rubber 


product of great elasticity. 


Goost—U. S. Pat. 1,918,466—July 18, 1933. Vulcanized Poly- 
butadienes. (Assigned to I. G, Farbenindustrie A.G., 
Germany). 

\ synthetic rubber having great tensile strength is obtained 

by vulcanizing a mixture of sodium butadiene rubber (100), 

carbon black (60), zinc oxide (15), stearic acid (2.5), sulfur 


(2.5), and accelerator (1). 


Damsel—U., S, Pat. 1,931,922—October 24, 1933. Composite 
Gasket. 

\ composite gasket comprises a ring of rubber as described 
in U. S. Pat. No. 1,541,601, and a plastic coating bonded 
thereto, this coating being from a polysulfide plastic con 
taining 74 to 84% sulfur, and produced by reacting a poly 
sulfide of an alkali metal with an olefine polyhalide. Such 
coating 1S non-porous, resists corrosion, is insoluble in oils, 
and has the same resiliency as the rubber packing ring itself, 
so that the coating will not crack or peel on flexing of the 
ring. This coating is preferably applied on the annular in 


ternal surface of the ring. 


Zieser—U, S. Pat. 1,932,390—October 31, 1933. Hard Syn- 
thetic Rubber. (Assigned to I.G. Farbenindustrie A.G., 
Germany). 

Hard rubber products are chtained by adding the necessary 
quantity of sulfur to a synthetic rubber from a_ sodium 
butadiene rubber, together with natural rubber and fillers 


Thus, 50 parts each of smoked sheet rubber and sodium 


butadiene rubber are milled with sulfur (75), ground pumice 
(150), lime (5), and piperidine salt of piperidine dithiocar- 
bamic acid (1), and the mass vulcanized at 150°C. for one 
and one-half hours to obtain an ebonite which is_ highly 
resistant to heat and chemicals. In another example, a 
mixture of sulfur (120), facticeé (20), D.P.G. (6), lime (20), 
magnesia (20), ground pumice (424), natural rubber (320), 
s rolled and vulcanized 


and sodium butadiene rubber (100) 
at 150°C. for one and one-half hours, obtaining a hard rubber 
which is more resistant to heat and chemicals than similar 
vuleanizates containing only natural rubber or butadiene rub 


CT 
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Tschunkur et al—U. S. Pat. 1,938,730—December 12, 1933. 
Vulcanized Polybutadiene Polystyrol. (Assigned to I.G. 
Farbenindustrie A.G., Germany). 

\ co-polymer obtained from a mixture of a butadiene com- 
pound with 15 to 40% of styrene is combined with vulcanizing 
agents and cured at the required temperature. Thus, butadiene 
isoprene, phenyl butadiene, etc. (100 to 130) plus styrene (20 
to 30) is emulsified in water (150) containing sodium alkyl 
naphthalene sulfate (5) and allowed to polymerize. The co- 
polymer thus obtained (100) is admixed with carbon black 
(3), zinc oxide (15), softener (4), sulfur (3), and dithio- 
carbanilide (1) and vulcanized for two and one-third hours 
under a pressure of 3 atmospheres, thereby obtaining a mass 
of great tensile strength and elasticity. A similar vulcanizate 
is obtained by heating a mixture of a co-polymer consisting 
of polybutadiene (50), poly-alpha-methyl styrene (15), lamp 
black (60), zinc oxide (13.5), sulfur (0.9), stearic acid (1.5), 
and accelerator (1.6) 


Williams—U, S. Pat. 1,950,436—March 13, 1934. Plastic 
Polychloroprene. (Assigned to E. I, du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Delaware). 

\ plastic chloroprene having the physical properties of 
natural rubber is produced by polymerizing chloroprene at 5 
to 30°C. until a viscous product is obtained from which any 
unpolymerized chloroprene is removed, leaving the plastic 
polymer as a residue. Various examples for obtaining such 
plastic products are given in detail. These plastic polymers, 
when vulcanized, have great resistance to oils, heat and 
chemicals. In one example, a plastic polychloroprene (100) is 
compounded with zinc oxide (30), clay (60), stearic acid 
(1), iron oxide (5), and hydroquinone (1), and dissolved in 
benzene to form a solution which is used for impregnating 
broadcloth, dried and cured at 135°C. A gasket for a pipe 
line is made by molding a mixture containing the plastic 
polychloroprene (100), thermatomic carbon (70), zinc oxide 
(25), lithopone, (5), stearic acid (1), and phenyl-beta-naph 
thylamine (1.5). A hose made from a fabric treated with the 
plastic polychloroprene is also described. 


Patrick—U. S. Pat. 1,962,460—June 12, 1934. Reissue No. 
19,487—March 5, 1935. Soluble Polysulfide Plastics, 
The physical properties of Thiokol are improved by fur 
ther polymerization in the presence of substances capable of 
leveloping acids during the hot cure of the material. Such 
substances include amphoteric metal halides, aniline hydro- 
chloride, chloroprene, chlorinated rubber, etc. In one ex 
ample, Thiokol (100) is compounded with chloroprene (100), 
zinc oxide (20), gas black (10), stearic acid (0.5), and 
diphenyl guanidine (0.5), and cured at 287° F. for 50 minutes 
thereby obtaining an improved product which is insoluble in 
benzene at 120° F. and flexible at —30° F. In another example, 
equal quantities of Thiokol and chloroprene (200), crude rub 
ber (5), zinc oxide (5), gas black (50), and accelerator 
(1) is cured as above to obtain a similar product. In 
another, Thiokol is heated with chlorinated rubber. In still 
another, Thiokol (100) is compounded with chloroprene (25), 
zinc oxide (20), gas glack (10), diphenyl guanidine (0.5), 
and stearic acid (0.5), and cured at 287°F. for 50 minutes, 
obtaining a product which exhibits an elongation of onl, 
3% in hot benzene at 120° F. after five days and causes only 

a slight perceptible discoloration of the solvent. 


Lewis—U. S. Pat. 1,963,856—June 19, 1934. Printer’s Roll. 
(Assigned to Vulcan Proofing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

\ specific embodiment of U. S. Pat. 1,846,810, in which the 
type of oil-proof and ink-resistant composition is used for 
making a printer’s roll. The roll comprises the metal core 
which is covered with a layer of a vulcanizable rubber. After 
curing this layer there is superposed the oil and ink-resistant 
surface laver, after it has been buffed to %-inch less than the 
final diameter. This surface layer is composed of the poly- 
ethylene polysulfide (100), natural rubber (40), cumar resin 
(20), carbon black (15), zine oxide (15), sulfur (1.63), 0.5 
each of paraffine, burgundy pitch and stearic acid, 1).P.G 
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(0.5), and mercaptobenzothiazole (0.375). The roll thus torm- 
ed is subjected to a final cure heating at 287°F. so as to 


cause adl erence oft the tm | le pl istic to the rubber 


Barrett et al—U. S, Pat. 1,967,220—July 24, 1934. Emulsified 
Polychloroprene. (Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Delaware). 


The alkali water-solubl alts of alkyd resins are used for 
disper ing or emu! Tying ol] chloroprene rubber In one 
example, an alkyd res produced from a muxture of 
glycerol (29.73) and phthalic anhydride (70.27) heated for 
one hour at about 200° the resulting resin having an acid 
number from 140 to 17 s resin is neutralized and dis- 
solved in an aqueou a tion of an alkali metal or am 
monia, forming a 2% lution \bout 50 parts of chloroprene 
are dispersed in this solution and the emulsion allowed to stand 
at 0” to 10°C. from 24 to 72 | rs, obtaining a polychloro 
prene latex whicl ised for forming films, threads, et 
The alkyd re n used ma be me modified witl 25% castor 
oil or china wor oil, or 35% stearic acid modified alkyd 


resin, ek 


Williams—U, S. Pat. 1,967,275—July 24, 1934. Impregnating 
Articles. (Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington, Delaware). 


Porous base u as eather wood. cloth, tile etc., are 
impregnated with chlorobutadiene or bromobutadiene, and then 
treated to polymerize the ilobutadiene. Some examples are 

iven 

I \ kid leather is dipped in a bath containing chloroprene 
(50) in benzene (50), turpentine (1), benzoyl peroxide (1) 
The impregnated leather is wrapped in tin foil to prevent evap 
oration and allowed to polymerize r six days, thereby obtain- 
ing an oil-resistant leat 

IiI—A block of pine wood (147 ers.) is placed in a vacuum 
chamber containing the same chloroprene solution as in I so 


as to cover the whole ock with the solution. The vacuum 


is broken, the saturated block removed and then placed in a 
closed vessel where the chloroprene is allowed to polymerize 
for six days to obtain a block weighing 162 ers 

III—A broadcloth roll dipped in the same chloroprene 


solution as in I and air blown through it. after which it is 
wrapped in tin foil and allowed to polymerize for six days 


to obtain a waterproofed clot 


1\ \ porous tile block (92 grs is placed in a liquid 
chloroprene and allowed to u regnate \fter six days the 
chloroprene will polymerize in the tile causing it to weigh 
27 at mort 


Carothers and Collins—U. S. Pat. 1,967,860—July 24, 1934. 
Polychloroprene Products. (Assigned to E, I, du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware). 


his patent deals with the control of the polymerization of 


chloroprene by incorporating in the monomer a solvent for the 
chloroprene and the polychloroprene having a boiling point 


I } 


above or below 200% or by adding to the chloroprene a 
polymerizable monomeric substance, such as_ styrene or 
isoprene, and then polymerizing the mixture. The patent also 


discloses that the product thus obtained, which may be soluble 


or insoluble in benzene, may be employed in the preparation 


of paint, varnishes, and coating materials. Thus, 50 parts of 
chloroprene are dissolved in toluene and allowed to stand 


for about 16 days to obtain 36% of a polychloroprene in the 
form of stiff jelly from which the chloroprene and toluene 
may be removed by evaporation. About 120 parts of this 
polymer, in the form of 50° toluene solution, is diluted with 
toluene (317), compounded with Titanox (67.5) and phenyl 
beta-naphthylamine (0.6), and worked in a ball mill for 24 
hours to obtain a sprayable solution which is filmed and 
dried into an elastic coating in one and one-half hours. Or, 


— 


200 parts of a 27% solution of the polychloroprene jelly are 


worked in a ball mill with carbon black (9.4) and an anti 
oxidant as above, diluted with xylene and filmed into a coat 
ing on leather, rubber, metal, brick, fabric, etc., which is 


dried in 16 hours 





Collins—U, S. Pat. 1,967,861—July 24, 1934. Polychloroprene 
Latex. (Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware). 


\ polychloroprene latex is obtained emulsifying 
chloroprene in the presence of an alkali metal soap, mag- 
nesium oleate, triethanolamine oleate, etc., the emulsion being 
allowed to polymerize in the form of a latex which can be 
combined with natural latex in any desirable quantity. The 
emulsification and polymerization may be carried out in vari- 
ous ways and conditions to produce plastic and/or elastic 
polymers. In one example, 10% of carbon black is added to 


a chloroprene containing sodium alkyl naphthalene sulfonate 


and a little ammonia to form a paste which is diluted with 
twice its volume of water containing 1% of sodium oleate, 
and the emulsion allowed to polymerize at 10° C. for one 


day, thereby obtaining a polychloroprene latex containing 


colloidal carbon black uniformly dispersed. Such a latex can 
be used for coating articles by spreading, spraying, etc. In 
another example, 150 parts of zinc oxide dispersed in water 
are added to 200 parts of a polychloroprene latex, and used 
as coating material. In still another example, 5% of a resin 
extracted from guayule rubber, or 10% of dibutyl phthalate or 
spindle oil, etc., is ad led toa chloroprene solution containing 


an antioxidant, and allowed to polymerize into a latex Che 
] 


aqueous emulsions may be prepared also from solutions ot the 


chloroprene in xylene, et 


Collins et al—U. S. Pat. 1,967,863—July 24, 1934. Fibre 
Treatment. (Assigned to E, I, du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Delaware). 


4 


Fibre products are impregnated, coated and/or 
polychloroprene in the form of solutions in organic solve 
or in the form of latex. Thirty-one examples are given, of 
which the following are typical: 

I—Absorbent crinkled paper (as described in U. 5S. Pat 
1,791,248) is impregnated with either a 14% polychloroprene 
solution in toluene or 20% latex containing phenyl-beta 
naphthylamine and soap to obtain a pliable and tear-resistant 
paper 

II—A teal fabric consisting of cotton fabrics laminated 
together with rubber is cured for two hours at 124° C. after 
having been impregnated with a chlorobutadiene polymer, and 
is then spread with a coating of a 21% toluene solution ot 
the same polymer, air dried and cured at 124° C. for one 
hour to obtain a water-repellent fabric 

III—A linen thread is passed through a bath of toluene solu 
tion of the polymeric chlorobutadiene to obtain a stronger 
thread which can be woven into fabric. 

I[V—A composition consisting of plastic polychloroprene 
(77), mineral oil (1.6), aluminum oxide (1), stearic acid (1), 
and zinc oxide (20) is calendered on a rubberized fabric or 
leather, etc., to which a polychloroprene bonding cement has 
been applied 

\ \ leatherette, consisting of a rubberized fiber sheet, is 
coated with an aqueous dispersion containing polychloroprene 
(9%) and shellac (3%) and is cured for one and one-halt 
hours at 121° C. The surface is treated with bromine 

VI—Leather can be finished with a lacquer of polychloro 
prene to obtain a glossy finish which is grease-repellent and 
does not flake 

VII—An oil and grease-proof paper container is obtained 
by coating tl 
chlorobutadiene (11.5), casein (11.5), and ammoniate 
containing a small quantity of soap (76). Instead of this 


e container with a dispersion containing poly 
1 water 


coating, the paper container may be coated by dipping it in a 
polychloroprene-alkyd resin composition dissolved in toluene, 
the glyptal resin being an oil-modified resin (15) which is 
heated with a polychloroprene (35) at 100° ‘C. for three hours 

VIII—A cloth is calendered with an asphalt-polychloroprene 
dough containing polychloroprene (24), flour asphalt (20), 
clay (43), carbon black (5), zinc oxide (6), and small quanti- 
ties of stearic acid, mineral oil, and an aluminum oxide 


(To Be Continued ) 
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HE preamble and Sections 1 to 10, inclusive, of Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 87 are amended and re- 
numbered and are issued as Revised Price Schedule 

No, 87, as Amended—Scrap Rubber. 

On January 31, 1942, Price Schedule. No. 87 was 
ssued, establishing maximum prices for the principal 
inds of scrap rubber, consisting of tires, tire parts and 
tubes. As then stated in the preamble to the Schedule: 
[he war being waged with the Japanese Empire made 
incertain the future shipments of rubber from the Far 
East. In order to conserve for military and essential 
civilian purposes the rubber stockpile already accumu- 
lated in this country, it was necessary to curtail sharply 
the consumption of rubber in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts not essential to the immediate national defense. 
This restriction upon the processing of crude rubber 
was expected to cause a marked increase in the use of 
such materials as reclaimed rubber which serve as sub- 
stitutes for crude rubber. The demand for scrap rub- 
ber, the material from which reclaimed rubber is made, 
was expected to expand sharply, thereby producing 
grave danger of further price increases. 

Scrap rubber prices had been rising steadily in recent 
months. The maximum prices fixed by Price Schedule 
No. 87 were based on prices prevailing shortly before 
the outbreak of the war in the Pacific. 

Because of the vital importance to the nation’s war 
effort of keeping the cost of substitution of reclaimed 
rubber for crude rubber to a minimum, the Office of 
Price Administration fixed the price of reclaimed rub- 
ber by Price Schedule No. 56. As an essential and in- 
tegral part of the Government’s rubber program, and 
in order to make the other steps effective, it was nec- 
essary during the present emergency to establish the 
maximum prices for scrap rubber set forth in Price 
Schedule No. 87. Price Schedule No. 87, by order 
issued February 17, 1942, was re-issued under Section 
206 of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 as 
Revised Price Schedule No. 87. 

This Revised Price Schedule No. 87, as Amended, 
continues in effect the maximum prices in effect under 
Revised Price Schedule No. 87 and establishes addi- 
tional maximum prices for sales of scrap rubber not 
included in Revised Price Schedule No. 87. 

In the judgment of the Price Administrator, the 
prices of scrap rubber, for which no maximum prices 
were established in Revised Price Schedule No. 87, 
have risen to an extent and in a manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942. The Price Administrator has ascertained and 
given due consideration to the prices of such scrap 
rubber prevailing between October 1 and October 15, 
1941 and has made adjustments for such relevant fac- 
tors as he has determined and deemed to be of general 
applicability. So far as practicable, the Price Adminis- 
trator has advised and consulted with representative 
members of the industry which will be affected by this 
Schedule. 

In the judgment of the Price Administrator, the 
maximum prices established by this Revised Price 
Schedule No. 87, as Amended, are and will be generally 
fair and equitable and will effectuate the purposes of 
the Act. A statement of the considerations involved in 
1942 
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the issuance of this Revised Price Schedule No. 87, as 
Amended, has been issued simultaneously herewith and 
filed with the Division of the Federal Register. 


1. Maximum prices for scrap rubber, On and after 
June 26, 1942, regardless of any contract, agreement, 
lease or other obligation, no person shall sell or deliver 
scrap rubber to a consumer, and no consumer shall buy 
or receive scrap rubber, at prices higher than the maxi- 
mum prices set forth in Appendix A hereof; and no 
person shall agree, offer, solicit or attempt to do any of 
the foregoing: Provided, that a sale of scrap rubber 
articles or materials to a person who acquires them 
solely for the purpose of resale, or to repair or recon- 
dition them to make them re-usable for their original 
purpose, shall not be deemed a sale to a consumer. 

2. Licensing. The provisions of Supplementary Or- 
der No. 5—Licensing, are applicable to every dealer 
subject to this Revised Price Schedule No. 87, as 
Amended, selling scrap rubber to a consumer. The 
term ‘‘dealer’” as used in this section shall have the 
meaning given it by Supplementary Order No. 5 
Licensing. 

3. Sales for export. The maximum prices at which 
a person may export scrap rubber shall be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of the Maximum 
Export Price Regulation issued by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

4. Applicability of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. The provisions of this Revised Price 
Schedule No. 87, as Amended, supersede the provi- 
sions of the General Maximum Price Regulation with 
respect to sales and deliveries for which maximum 
prices are established in this Schedule. 

5. Less than maximum prices. Lower prices than 
those set forth in Appendix A may be charged, de- 
manded, paid or offered. 

6. Adjustable pricing. No person subject to the pro- 
visions of this Revised Price Schedule No. 87, as 
Amended, shall enter into any agreement permitting the 
adjustment of the prices of scrap rubber to prices 
which may be higher than the maximum prices, except 
that any person may offer or agree to adjust or fix 
prices to or at prices not in excess of the maximum 
prices in effect at the time of delivery. In an appropri- 
ate situation, where a petition for amendment or for 
adjustment or exception requires extended consider- 
ation, the Price Administrator may, upon application, 
grant permission to agree to adjust prices upon de- 
liveries made during the pendency of the petition in 
accordance with the disposition of the petition. 

7. Evasion. The price limitations set forth in this 
Revised Price Schedule No. 87, as Amended, shall not 
be evaded whether by direct or indirect methods, in 
connection with an offer, solicitation, agreement, sale, 
delivery, purchase or receipt of or relating to scrap 
rubber, alone or in conjunction with any other com- 
modity or by way of commission, service, transporta- 
tion or other charge, or discount, premium or other 
privilege, or by tying-agreement or other trade under- 
standing or otherwise. 

8. Records and Reports. (a) Every person making 
a sale or purchase of scrap rubber subject to this Re- 
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Sched 


vised Price le No 7, as Amended, after Febru 
ary 5, 1942, shall keep for imspection by the Office ot 
Price Administration for 
veal comple te and accurate records of (1) each sale o1 
purchase showing the date thereof, the name and ad 


ind the seller, the price paid or re 


a period of not less than on 


buvet 
the 


sold, and (2) the quantity of each grade of scrap rub 


dress of the 


ceived, and quantity of each grade purchased or 


ber on hand and on ord r, as of the close of each calen 
dar month 
(b) Such person shall submit such reports to the 
Othce ot Price \dministration and keep such other 
records in addition to or in place of the records re 
quired in paragraph (a) of this section as the Office 
of Price Administration may from time to time require 
or permit 
Q. Kkunforcement. (a 


of this 


Persons violating any provision 
Re vised Price Schedule No 87, as Amended, 
are subject to the criminal penalties, civil enforcement 
license suspension proceedings and suits for 
Price 


actions, 
treble damages provided for by the emergency 
Control Act of 1942 

(b) Persons who have evidence of any violation 
Price Schedule No. 87, as Amended, or 
any price schedule, regulation or order issued by the 
Office of Price Administration or of any prac 
urged to 
communicate with the nearest district, state or regional 
othce of the Othce of 


of this Revised 


acts or 


tices which constitute such a violation, are 


Price Administration or its prin 





tion No. 1, issued by the Office of Price Administration. 


ll. Definitions. (a 
Price Schedule No. 87, 
(1) “Person” ine 


) When Revised 


as Amended, 
ludes any individual, 


used in this 
the term: 
corpora- 


tion, partnership, association, or any other organized 


group of persons, or legal successor or representative 


of any of the foregoing, 


or any agency thereof, « 


and includes the United States 
yr any other government, or any 


of its political subdivisions, or any agency of any of 


the foregoing. 
? 


carded rubber article « 


duction of reclaimed rubber or 


any product. 
“Consumer” 
scrap rubber in the pre 
in the manufacture of 
(4) “Ton” means 
weight. 
cluded in the net weigh 
(b) 


definitions set forth in 


> 
Soy 


) “Scrap rubber” includes any waste or dis 


yr material usable for the pro- 
in the manufacture of 
means any person consuming 
xluction of reclaimed rubber or 
any product 

a short ton of 2000 pounds net 


Bags, coverings or containers shall not be in- 


a 


Unless the context otherwise requires, the 


Section 302 of the Emergency 


Price Control Act of 1942 shall apply to other terms 


used herein. 

12. Effective dates 
vised Schedule 
fective June 26, 1942. 


No. 87, 


of amendments. (a) This Re- 


as Amended, shall become ef 


APPENDIX A 








Vaxtimum prices for scr rubber.—(a) Chief SUMING 
cipal otice mm \\ ishington, 1) ( laxt = putes scvap ~ 5 1 } 
wr . , enters. The maximum prices listed in Tables I, II and III 
10. Petitions for amendment. Persons seeking any : Nay ts ' F 
| R 1 Pri hedule N » a for each consuming center are applicable to every sale oft 
moadaimcatt  % . . j » os > . Pa! ' ‘ ] 
cal on 0 } S viser Tice chnedule NO ‘ - scrap rubber to anv consumer for use in a consuming mill 
as Amended, or an adjustment or exception not pro located in such consuming center, regardless of the place 
vided for therein iv hile petitions tor amendment in from which the scrap rubber may have been shipped or wher« 
accordance with the provisions of Procedural Regula the actual sale may have been made. 
TABLE |! 
(Uollars Per Short Ton \Mlaximum Prices at Consuming Centers.) 
\kron, Buttalo, Naugatuck, East St. Louis, Memphis, Gadsden, os Angeles 
Kind of Scrap Rubber Ohio New York Conn Illinois Tenn. \labama Cali 
Passenger Tire | 
Mixed V’assenger Tires ) $18.00 $17.50 $16.50 $16.40 $15.50 $14.00 $12.00 
Beadless Passenger Tit ; 24.00 23.50 2? 12 22.00 20.88 19.00 16.50 
Passenger S.A(,.(4 18.50 IR.OO 17.00 16.90 16.00 14.50 12.50 
Passenger Dykes (| 24.00 23.50 22.12 220 20.88 19.00 16.50 
| uck | ( { 
Mixed Truck Tire ) 1X.00 17.50 16.50 16.40 15.50 14.00 12.00 
feadless Tru | \ 24.00 23.50 2212 274) 20.88 19.00 16.50 
Pruck Dyke 24.00 23.50 22.12 220 20.88 19.00 16.50 
No. 1 Truck S.A.G.(/0) 16.50 16.00 15.00 14.90 14.00 12.50 10.50 
No. 2 Truck S.A.G.(/] 16.50 16.00 15.00 14.90 14.00 12.50 10.50 
Solid Tires(/ 34.00 33.50 31.50 31.00 290 50 27.™ 23.50 
Sp ; "i 
S ‘ le eun re t eather nd meta 
having x r e free fror t x ze . (7) Mixed Truck Tires This kind shall consist f black whole tires 
lled t t n I e tire d fron " fre fr stripped tires White or cok re sidewall tires r rmis 
n etal sible \ maximum of 10% may consist of Roadworn Tires 
Vis | k ral . f lack (8) Beadless Truck Tires This kind shall consist of ed Tires 
. ce | . Whit ' ore sidewa es are € from which the beads have been cut but which contorn erwise he 
ble \ " i ‘ f ly n res specifications for Mixed Truck Tires 
{ I kind st ] t Mixe (4) Drm / kes This kind shall consist of headless truck tires tro 
Passenge ! ‘ r s have be« , ut which cor hich two or more layers of fabric have been remove: 
therw ! for Mixe l senge lires (10) N 1 Truck S.A.G This kind shall consist of eces of pne 
’ “oe 4 qin ill consist of ces of pn tic bus at truck tires from which the tread and lhe but t the 
issenger es r " bea r emove ur sidewall, have been removed. 
may or may t t c 1) A 2 Truck S.A.G This kind shall nsist of a mixture of N« 
J k h shall nsis f eadless ssenge Passenger S.A.G. with No Truck S.A.G nd may or may 
¢ fror } ‘ " f ive en re ved ontain sidewall rubber 
6 S ' t r ! n res sings fe 12) Solid Tires This kind shall consist f solid tor truck re 
se : ruck it r ‘ r more an " be fre fre ver two nd one-half inches in width free trom xidized tires, 
] ruck tires. metal, hard bases, fibre bases nd ot ses 
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TABLE II 
(Maximum Prices at Consuming Centers) 


\kron, Ohio; Buffalo, N.Y.: 


East St. Louis, Ill; Los 
Gadsden, Ala.; Memphis, Angeles, 
Kind of Scrap Rubber Tenn., Naugatuck, Conn. Calif 


Dollars per short ton 


No. 1 Passenger Peelings(]) .... $47.50 $40.00 
No. 2 Passenger Peelings(2) .... 30.00 22.50 
No. 3 Passenger Peelings(3) ire 27.50 20.00 
No. 1 Truck Peelings(4) ........ $7.50 37.50 
No. 1A Truck Peelings(35) Was 50.00 38.75 
No. 2 Truck Peelings(6) ........ 30.00 22.50 
No. 3 Truck Peelings(7) tase 27.50 20.00 
No. 1 Light Colored (Zinc) Car- 

NS Saree Ape 52.50 40.00 
No. 2 Light Colored Carcass(9).. 50.00 38.75 
Gray Carcass(20) ......: Bee vasa $7.50 37.50 


Passenger Tubes :(/1) Cents per pound 





No. 2 Passenger Tubes(/2) .... 7% 7% 
Light Colored No. 2 Passenger 
‘Tubes(J3) ad wus P ie hala 84 7% 

Red Passenger Tubes(/4) ...... 7 7 

Black Passenger Tubes(/5) .. 034 0% 

Mixed Passenger Tubes(16) .. 034 0% 
Truck Tubes:(/7) 

No. 2 Truck Tubes(/&) F ; 7 7 

Red Truck Tubes(19) nd 74 634 

Black Truck Tubes(20) ae 54% 134, 
Two-Toned Black-Gold Tubes(2/) 04 0% 
Two-Toned Red-Black Tubes(22). O14 6 

Specifications 

(1) N 1 Passenger Peelings This kind shall consist of treads 
stripped from black pneumatic passenger tires fhe material shall be 
tree from fabric, metal, leather and hard, burnt, or oxidized treads 

(2) N ? Passenger Peelings Chis kind shall consist of treads stripped 
trom black pneumatic passenger tires rhe material may contain cushion 


rubber, breaker fabric and sidewalls plus no more than one full ply of 


(3) N Passenger Peclinas (Bald Head Peelings) This kind is 





the same s No. 2 Passenger Peelings except that a part of the tre 
ias been removed 

(4) N 1 Truck Peelings his kind shall consist of treads strippe 
from black pneumatic : and truck tires The material may contain 
ushion rubber, but shall be free from fabric, metal, leather, and hard, 
burnt, or oxidized treads This grade may contain not more than 10 
f Ne Passenger Peelings 

(5) A 14 ruck Peelings his kind shall have the same specif 
ms as No. 1 Truck Peelings except these peelings shall be free from 
ushion rubber 

6) N 2 Truck Peelings his kind shall consist of treads stripped 
trom black pneumatic bus and truck tires rhe material may contain 
ishion rubber, breaker fabr and sidewalls, but no more than one tull 
ly of carcass tabri 

(7) \ > 7 k Pe ngs (Bald Head Peelings) This kind is ihe 
same as Ne truck Peelings except that a part of the tread has beet 
rem \ 

(8 1 ght red Carcass his kind shall consist of all white 
mime carcass free of black edges and any other colored rubber 

9) A » Light Colored Carcass This kind shall consist of light 


olors as white, pink, light gray, pure gum and light brown carcass, fre 
| k edges and dark colored rubber 





ot all | 

(10) Gra (arcas Chis kind shall consist of gray. and colors to 
lark for delivery under N 2 Light Colored Carcass, and shall be 
free of all black edges and black rubber 

(11) Passenger Tubes Shall consist of inner tubes for pneumatic 


massenger tires free from sections of tubes less than 12 inches long, free 
from truck, bus and puncture-proof tubes, crusty and oxidized tubes, and 
tree trom metal ind)» = punchings All passenger tubes, except Mixed 
Passenger tubes, shall be free from metal valves All passenger tubes, 


except Mixed Passenger Tubes and Black Passenger Tubes, shall he 


free from black rubber valve cots and the bases of such valves. 
(12) AN > Passenger lubes This kind shall consist of compounded 
issenger tubes free from black, red and two-toned passenger tubes 
(13) Light ¢ red N 2 Passenger Tubes This kind shall consist 
f No 2 Passenger Tubes spe Ily selected as to color by agreemen 
between buver and seller 
(14) Red Passenger Tubes This kind shall be strictly RED tubes 
(15) Black Passenger Tubes This kind shall be strictly black com 
vounded passenger tubes Black rubber valve cots and their bases may 


” present, but no metal valves or parts 
(16) Mixed Passenger Tubes This kind shall consist of whole tubes 
of various colors and qualities and may contain valves unless otherwise 


specified in the purchase contract 

(17) Truck Tubes Shall consist of inner tubes for pneumatic truck 
ind bus tires, free from sections of tubes less than 12 inches long, and 
free from crusty, oxidized or puncture-proof tubes, metal and punch- 
ngs All truck tubes, except Mixed Truck Tubes, shall be free from 


metal valves and from black rubber valve cots and the bases of such 
valves unless otherwise specified in the purchase contract 

(18) No. 2 Truck Tubes This kind shall consist of compounded 
truck tubes free from black, red and two-toned tubes. 

(19) Red Truck Tubes This kind shall be strictly RED tubes. 

(20) Black Truck Tubes This kind shall be strictly black com 
pounded truck tubes Black rubber valve cots and their bases may be 
yresent, but no metal valves and parts 
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(21) Two-Toned 


black and gold passenger 
(22) Two-Toned Red-Black 


Black-Gold Tubes 
truck tubes. 
Tubes This kind shall 





This kind 


sh 


and black passenger or truck tubes. 





all be two-toned 


be two-toned red 





(Maximum 


Kind of Scrap Rubber 


Buftings(7) ...... 
Bicycle Tires(2) 


Passenger Tire Beads(3) 
Truck Tire Beads(4) 

\ir Bags & Water Bags(5) 
\ir Brake Hose(6) 
Miscellaneous Hose (7) 


Mats & Matting(&) 


Rubber Boots & Shoes(9) 


TABLE III 


\ll Consuming Centers) 





No-Mark Soles & Trimmings(170) ............. 
Black Soles & Trimmings(/]) ........... 

CBE a ee Oe ea er a mt eT ee 
Black Mechanical Scrap, above 1.10(73) ...... 
General Household & Industrial Scrap(/4)..... 


Black Mechanical Scrap, 1.10 or below(/5).... 


Light Colored Mechanical 


Le) es 


Light Colored Mechanical 
On ee ee pe 
Light Colored Mechanical 
RCO © 5 vino ksetuans 


Scrap, 1.10 or be- 


Scrap, 1.30 or be 


Light Colored Mechanical Scrap, above 1.50(19) 


White or Light Colored 


pre cessed (20) 


Dollar per 
Short Ton 


00 
00 
25.00 
17.00 
15.00 
33.00 
35.00 
32.00 
16.00 
20.00 
15.00 


mis 


y= 


Cents 


per pound 


10 


+ 


Friction Scrap, Un- 


10 





Black or Mixed Friction Scrap, Unprocessed (2/) 4 
White or Light Colored Friction Scrap, Pro- 

et ey eine Aad Me ae Eee ee 12% 
Black or Mixed Friction Scrap, Processed(23).. Sly, 
Other Unvulcanized Rubber, White or 

CS PR EE PE go < onc wo nee seen al een 18 
Other Unvulcanized Kubber, Black or 

BERGER x 64s ckaddenn seven sadness tendon 9 

Spectfications 
(1) Bufiings This kind shall consist of buffings from tires or rubber 


stocks comparable in 
asbestos, buffing brush 
(2) Bicycle Tires 


without beads, and shall 


(3) Passenger Tire 


ill motor car tires having 


(4) Truck Tire Beads. 


motor car tires having 


(5) Air Bags & Water 


water bags free from 
(6) Air Brake Hose 


tires, and shall be free from fabric, 


other extraneous mater 


ials. 


shall consist of bicycle tires, with or 


kind shall consist of 


more plies. 


free from oxidized tires and metal valves. 
This kind shall consist 
plies or less. 


of the beads of 


the beads of all 


rhis kind shall consist of air bags or 


free from burnt, cra 


kind shall consist ofr: 


ked rubber. 
uilroad air brake 


hose and shall be free from steam hose or any other kind of hose. 


(7) Miscellaneous Hose. 
hose except air brake hose 
(8) Mats & Matting 
mats, matting, stair treads, 


(9) Rubber Boots & 


and shoes, arctics, and 


boots and shoes, cloth 
It shall be free trom 


ind other extraneous materials, 
rimmings 
rubber soles, made fror 
be entirely free from black rub 
extraneous materials. 
Trimmings. This kind shall ec 
f rubber soles, made _ fre 
metal, leather, wood, and 


(10) No-mark Soles 


soles, and the trimmings 


colored stock but shall 


leather, wood, and other 


(11) Black Soles & 


soles, and the trimmings 
stock and shall be free 


materials 
(12) Rubber Heels 


without nails free from e 
(13) Black Mechanical Scrap, above 1.10. This kind 


free 


black rubber articles, 


extraneous materials and having 


shall consist of rubb 


and wood. 


fabric, metal, leather, 
specific gravity above 


(14) General Household & Industrial Scrap. This kin 


miscellaneous unsorted 


lustrial, mining, commercial 
(15) Black Mechanical 
of all forms of black rubber 


articles collected from | 
similar establishments, 


This kind shall consist of all types of rubber 
and be free from metal, rags and rope 
This kind shall consist of all types of rubber 
shall be free from meta 
This kind shall consist 
shoes, including black, 
and gaiters, and light ; 
any composite non-rubber material, metal 


l, rags and rope. 
of rubbet hoots 
white or colored 
ill-rubber gaiters 


This kind shall consist of rubber 


n white or light 
ber stock, metal, 


onsist of rubber 
ym black rubber 
other extraneous 


er heels with o1 


shall consist of 
wood and other 
1.10 
d shall consist of 
iouseholds or in 


1.10 or below. This kind shall consist 


articles free from fabric, metal, wood, an‘ 


other extraneous materials, and having a specific gravity of 1.10 or below 
(16) Light Colored Mechanical Scrap, 1.10 or below. 


consist of all forms of 
fabric, 


gravity of 1.10 or below. 


light colored rubber a 


(17) Light Colored Mechanical Scrap, 1.30 or below. ° . ‘ 
f light colored rubber articles free from 


consist of all forms of 
fabric, 
gravity above 1.10 and 


This kind shall 


rticles free from 


metal, wood, and other extraneous materials, having a specifi 


This kind shall 


metal, wood, and other extraneous materials, and having a specif 
not exceeding 1.30. 
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Table Ill i 
locate 1 
shall be tl ( 

( ) , ri ; 
hiohest " 
fined 1 


sectior All prices 
the high- 


presence 


ames and 11! ot paragraph (a) ot this 
peci fi listed represent respectively the maximum prices 


est grade each kind as so defined The 


or quality of 


PF red rubber articles free frot of one or more of the objectionable features specified in the 
- , ng sp respective grade or quality specifications shall be deemed to 
t I k lower the quality of the particular kind of scrap rubber sold 
\ny sale of scrap rubber of lower quality than that specified 
py I kind sl in Table I, II or III for the respective kind shall be made at 
. es an appropriate differential, below the maximum price for that 
, ’ I k kind sted Table a Il or III and « ensurate with the 
' difference in quality involved. 
; ' (d) Delivered prices. The prices specified in this Appendix 
, . are the maximum prices that may be paid b ul consumer, 
{ ( or charged by any person, for scrap rubber sold to a con 
A. ‘ ut sumer and delivered to the consumer's The maximum 
p rhis k prices set forth shall include all transportation costs. If the 
and seller does not deliver the scrap rubber to the consumer’s mill, 
. the maximum prices shall be the maximum prices specified in 
” (1) For anv sale o scraj paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) of this section, less the lowest 
ed in Tables I and II to anv cor applicable published charges for transportation by rail, water 
mill not located in one of the or truck carrier to the consumer’s mill, or if no such charges 
| Table I and Il e applicable are published, the direct costs actually involved transport- 
‘ se set forth in Tables I and II ng the scrap rubber to the consumer's 
ge centers there isted to whicl (e) Pack (1) The prices specihe 1 in this Appendix 
" eT t consuming mill represent Maximum prices tor scrap rubber hat : packed 
onsuming mill the freight charge as follows 
re the « nsuming centers {1) \lixe | and beadless passenger al | tru k tires s< id 
eq il and t not lowet tre rub ver tires and bicycle tires may be s] Ipp i ul lled or OSE 
i I r ipplicable to sales tor n irs 
all be the prices set forth in Table (ii) All other kinds of scrap rubber shall be packed in bags 
those ce ut cente with equal ‘ bal Ww each kind packed separatel Each bale shall 
rices a owe weigh less than 500 pounds nor more than 1500 pounds 
, hber « e kinds specifi ind shall be well and securely bound 
; » consu mill ne (2) Any sale of scrap rubber not packed in accordance with 
he a ible iximum price the provisions of this paragraph must be ide at appropriate 
ible IT] liffere ils below the maximum prices specified iragraph 
f , i fication The (a (b) a (c) of this section 
ea k | ra rubber is de $ 1 t 261 day of June, 1942 
rt ‘ otes to Tablk [LEO HENDERSON 
ldministrator 






















Supplementary ( 


amended as follow 


heading ‘“Passenget 
~ . 


List 7 attached th 


Industrial pn 
Single tubs 


(11) 


reto and substituting the 


’ 


sf 


l. By striking ou 


SENGER 


« res he 
. é 


and H.D.) 


Amendment No. 6 to Supplementary Order No. M-15-b-1 


der No. M-15-b-1 is hereby 2. By inserting the following new paragraph imme 
diately after paragraph (b) (15) thereof: 

va ; >) = ' , 

Items (11) and (12) under the (16) Rubber insulating tape, List 16 


subdivision (b) of 
following: 


Friction” in 


3. By attaching thereto the attached additional list 
designated, List 16. 

This order shall take effect 
suance 

Issued this 12th day of June, 1942 


: 3 


as of the date of its 1s 


FRICTION 


KNOWLSON, 
Director of Industry Operations 

List 16 

yr insulating tape. 


Specifications for the manufacture of rub- 


including 
F tube) (1) Rubber insulating tape shall be manufactured 
cexcep only from an unvulcanized or partially vulcanized 
and up D ( Rubber and Reclaimed Rubber compound. 

400-8 regular FI F (2) The thickness shall be .027 inches, plus or minus 


ler 6.00 


HU) 


4.00-8 heavy duty D ( 003 inches 

al is iE (3) Rubber, as defined in paragraph (a) (1) of 

hand operated Supplementary Order No. M-15-b, shall not be used 
| FI in proportions which will require more than seven 

a ee pounds of rubber per 27,000 square inches of 


tape. 
(4) No latex shall be used in the manufacture of 
such tape. 
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HE nation-wide scrap 
rubber drive, which was 


Scrap Rubber 
, concluded on July 10 after 
Campaign it had been extended ten 


days by official decree, has 
turned up approximately 450,000 tons of miscellaneous 
scrap. Final figures on the campaign are not available 
at this writing, but collections through July 3 amounted 
to 334,293 tons, or about 5.07 pounds per capita. Since 
the last week was accompanied by a fanfare of pub- 
licity, it is probable that total collections will reach the 
450,000 ton figure. 

The results of the drive—suffcient to assure re- 
claiming mills of at least one full year’s operation, 
not taking into consideration scrap on hand and avail- 
able from regular trade channels—vindicate the esti 
mates of available scrap made by reliable government 
officials, particularly those connected with the Rubber 
Branch of the War Production Board. It dispels for 
all time fantastic claims regarding the total amount 
of scrap collectible, one of which reached the un- 
believable heure of 10.000.000 tons. 

There is no question but that a sustained drive would 
have brought more scrap rubber to light. In fact we 
would like to see the drive extended indefinitely with 
filling stations maintained as neighborhood depots. 
Prices and methods of collection can be left in the 
hands of the efficient Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil, headed by William Boyd, sponsors of the recently 
concluded drive. In no other manner can general house- 
hold scrap reach the market, since the total amount of 
rubber by weight which can be contributed or sold 
by the average household is too negligible for usual 
collection methods. 

Although not all of the collectible scrap was turned 
in during the campaign just ended, it is doubtful 
whether much greater quantities are available, since no 
campaign for scrap ever received such whole-hearted 
national cooperation. Daily newspapers contributed 
news and advertising columns liberally, oil companies 


pushed the campaign with paid space, radio announcers 
reminded listeners of the necessity for scrap rubber al- 
most hourly, posters were on hand everywhere, the 
average citizen was not allowed to overlook the neces 
sity of turning in his scrap for one moment. 

Irrespective of settling the question as to how much 
scrap rubber is collectible—outside of regular trade 
channels—the just ended scrap rubber drive will have 
one irrevocable result : It will enable reclaimers to oper- 
ate at capacity and thus contribute their full share to 
the war program for the next few years. That simple 
fact is more important than all of the controversy 
which surrounded the campaign. 


S this issue goes to 
A press the controversy) 
over the synthetic rubber 
program continues in high 


The Proposed 
Rubber Agency 


gear. The farm bloc, in- 
sistent on the use of grains for the production of 
butadiene, has even gone so far as to introduce legisla- 
tion aimed at setting up a “rubber supply agency.” 
This agency would have centralized control over the 
entire synthetic rubber program and since, according 
to the bill introduced, its director would have to be 
approved by the Senate, the farm bloc would certainly 
see to it that any appointee was in full sympathy with 
the utilization of farm products. 

We can sympathize with the desire of the farm 
bloc to force the use of farm products for the produc- 
tion of butadiene, but cannot condone its method. At- 
tempting to set up another agency to handle the syn- 
thetic rubber program is bound to lead to still further 
confusion on the overall rubber situation. Then, too, 
the creation of the agency proposed is somewhat 
dangerous since it would take out of the hands of the 
President the right to control priorities, thus setting 
up dual authority. We are firmly opposed to any system 
of setting up new agencies to take charge of special 
phases of the war production program. 
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NEW SYNTHETIC RUBBER LEGISLATION AND 
SCRAP RUBBER DRIVE FEATURES OF MONTH 


KVELOPMENTS on the rubber situation, in all of its broad phases, 


continue fast and furious 


Highlights of the past month included the 


extension and termination of the nation-wide scrap rubber drive launched 
by President Roosevelt last month, introduction of legislation seeking a 
centralized agency to control the production of synthetic rubber, increased 
activity on the part ol the Rubber Reserve Company to secure increased 
supplies of crude rubber from Latin America, placing of all scrap rubber 
under price ceilings, new restrictions on the consumption of rubber, addi 
tional amendments to the Revised Tire Rationing Regulations, and efforts 
on the part of various manufacturers to have their special processes adopted 


in the synthetic rubber program 
in some detail below 


Ot special interest ing past 


month was the national scrap rubber 
drive launched by President Roosevelt 
on June 15 Althoug! ally in 
tended to go through } only, the 
lrive was extended 10 days to July 10 
at the request of the President, primaril 
because of the poor results reported in 


the original allotted period 


Although final results of the complete 
drive are not available at this writing 
July 11), William Boyd, J: 


of the Petroleum Industry War Council, 


chairman 


rep rted to President Roosevelt on July 
% that scrap rubber collections through 
july 3 totaled 334,293 tons, or about 
5.07 pounds per capita lt is probable 
that final collection totals will run be 
tween 400.000 and 450.000 tons 


Warns on Tire Requisitioning 
\s an indirect result of the scrap rub 
her drive—the totals of which bear out 
reliable estimates of amounts collectible 
President Roosevelt warned the pub 
he at a press conference on July 7 that 
the government may have to requisition 
the United 


States if conditions become worse than 


very automolule tire in 
they are now He added that the rub 
per-gasoline program is so complex that 


no person understands it completely 


It was learned that some dissensiot 
arose between government othcials con 
extension of the 
scrap rubber drive Donald Nelson, 
head of WPB, protested the tact that 
the extension had been ordered by 
Petroleum Harold Ickes 
without his knowledges Mr. Nelson had 
planned a major drive to salvage vari 


cerning the 10 day 


Coordinator 


ous materials, including rubber, and had 
veen forced to postpone the drive be 
cause of the rubber drive extension 
During the early stages of the scrap 
rubber drive the charge was made that 
scrap rubber dealers were reaping huge 


leach ot these developments is discussed 








prohts trom the drive by the simple ex 
pedient of buying rubber turned in at 
filling stations at the one-cent-a-pound 


I Properly 


rate set by the government 
sorted and graded the scrap brings much 
higher prices in regular trade channels 
These dealers were accused also of 
hoarding large scrap piles, waiting for 
still better prices in the trade 


Charles M. Haskins, managing direc- 
tor of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., which has con 
stantly urged dealers throughout the 
country to collect all kinds and types of 
rubber for use as scrap, including deal 
ers who normally handle rubber and 
those whose efforts generally le in other 
directions, assailed these charges in a 
statement issued on June 28. He as 
serted that dealers who were holding 
better grades of scrap rubber were doing 
so only because they can get no shipping 
instructions for the supplies. He also 
stated that it was quite likely stocks 
accumulated in the nation-wide collection 
drive would receive priority in move 
ment to reclaiming plants 


WPB Denies Scrap Hoarding 


In a statement issued by the Bureau 
of Industrial Conservation on July 6 it 
was said that the large scrap rubber 
piles seen in dealers’ yards are not being 
hoarded and in practically every case the 
piles are being held for government dis- 
posal. Representatives of the Bureau, 
all of them thoroughly experienced in 
the scrap rubber business, are inspecting 
longing to leading dealers in 
Their re- 


yards 
every section of the country 
ports indicate that nearly 100% of the 


dealers so far visited have either sold 
or agreed to sell their whole stock of 


scrap rubber to Rubber Reserve 


The Bureau’s statement also stressed 


the point that dealers have been told by 
Rubber Reserve not to load freight cars 
until full shipping instructions are re- 
ceived As a consequence, Many scrap 
stockpiles now belonging to the govern 
ment remain unmoved in dealers’ yards 
and lend an appearance of hoarding 
These piles will be removed as fast as 
transportation arrangements can be com 
pleted 

The charge has also been raised tiat 
certain reclaiming plants are refusing to 
accept certain types of scrap rubber 
This is true in a sense only, since the 
actual situation is that reclaimers are 
insisting that the scrap be properly 
sorted and classified before it reaches 
their factories, following usual trade 
practice. As a consequence, accumula- 
tions of scrap and even loaded freight 
cars will be held up until arrangements 
can be completed to bring the scrap to 
dealers who will sort and classify it to 
match the classifications established in 
the latest price ceiling order on scrap 


rubber 
National Cooperative Spirit 


The scrap rubber collection campaign 
received the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the nation. The daily press published 
thousands of items concerning the 
efforts of individuals and companies to 
ferret out the scrap and turn it in to the 
national stockpile. Of special interest, 
however, was the advertised offer of 
Gimbel’s, prominent New York depart 
ment store. Gimbel’s offered to furnish 
at no cost whatsoever a substitute mat 
for every automobile rubber mat brought 
to its store. The substitute mat was 
said to “look like rubber, feel like rub- 
ber, and to be ridged like rubber.” There 
is considerable debate in the trade as to 
the specific value of reclaiming auto- 
mobile mats, which have very low rub 


ber content. 


In the belief that the total quantity 
of scrap rubber or hand will not be 
come known until the junk and scrap 
dealers reveal amounts they have on 
hand, the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, which has been 
conducting its own investigation into the 
rubber situation, under the counsel of 
Elliot Simpson, self-styled independent 
rubber dealer, announced on June 26 that 
it was sending out 100,000 questionnaires 
to dealers and salvagers requesting a 
certified inventory of their present rub 
ber stocks. The action was taken, ac 
cording to Representative Somers, chair 
man of the committee, following testi- 
mony which indicated that hundreds of 
thousands of tons were available 
throughout the country 
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In testimony given before the Senate 
agricultural subcommittee investigating 
the synthetic rubber situation, Dr. Harry 
S. Rogers, chief of the Rubber Branch 
of WPB, stated that the scrap rubber 
collection campaign would probably total 
500,000 tons and that 75 to 80% of this 
could be converted into reclaimed rub- 
ber. This total, he said, would include 
rubber in the hands of manufacturers 
and dealers. He termed the estimate 
that there was 10,000,000 tons of scrap 
rubber in the country as “fantastic” and 
added “if we have as much as 500,000 
tons we'd be rather fortunate.” 


TIRE EQUIPMENT 


Production and delivery of tire manu- 
facturing machinery after July 11, un- 
less specific authorization is obtained 
from the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions, is prohibited under the terms of 
General Limitation Order L-143, issued 
on July 4. The order imposes similar 
restrictions on the reconditioning and 
rebuilding of used tire machinery and 
Also prohibited is the pur- 
chase of parts for such equipment ex- 


equipment 


cept for repair of actual breakdowns. 
Specific equipment covered by the order 
included the following: Tire building 
machines; tire and tube watch case vul 
canizers; tire and tube pot heaters, molds 
and matrices; tire flat rings; tube man- 
drels; horizontal tire and tube vulcan- 
izers; tire and tube mold steel backs; 
gooseneck bead presses ; bead winders ; 
tire building drums; and tire vacuum 
boxes 

Formation of a tire industry technical 
committee was announced early this 
month by the Bureau of Industry Ad- 
visory Committees of WPB. Members 
of the new committee are: H. E. Elden 
(Dunlop), W. W. Benner (Lee Rub- 
ber), Luther Martin (U. S. Rubber), 
T. G. Graham (Goodrich), C. J. Jahant 
(General Tire), V. L. Smithers (Smith- 
ers Labs.), Harry Soulen (Mansfield 
Tire), T. E. Pittenger (Firestone), W 
S. Wolfe (Goodyear), and H. P. Sch- 
rank (Seiberiing). ( S. Reynolds, 
chief of the technical section of the 
Rubber Branch of WPB, is government 
presiding officer of the committee. 


ELASTIC FABRIC 

The use of elastic fabric, whether 
knitted, woven or braided, containing 
rubber core or covered rubber thread, is 
prohibited except for the manufacture of 
certain essential health items and mili- 
tary products, by the terms of Conser- 
vation Order M-174, issued by WPB on 
June 20, effective June 24. Permisstble 
health items were listed as follows: 

Edging for baby pants; Industrial 
shoes, belting and flexible metallic hose; 
repair cords and webs manufactured 
from rubber thread of the sizes per- 
mitted by Conservation Order No. M- 
124 or from scrap or tag ends of less 
than 5 feet in length; Sanitary belts, 
subject to the provisions of Limitation 
Order No. L-137; Surgical elastic band- 
ages; Surgical stockings; Supports for 
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abdomen, back and breast, subject to 
the provisions of Limitation Order No. 
L-90; Trusses, including umbilical belts; 
Webbing for respirators, hose masks, 
gas masks, inhalators, and goggles. 

The order provides that in addition 
to military products the restrictions im- 
posed on elastic fabric shall not apply 
“to any elastic fabric which can be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Director 
of Industry Operations to be unsuitable 
or unnecessary as substitutes” in the 
production of any of the permissible ar- 
ticles. Applications for such exceptions 
must be made in writing. An amend- 
ment to the order, issued on June 27, 
provides that any person who has filed 
application regarding any elastic fabric 
believed to be “unsuitable or unnecessary 
as substitutes” may, pending action on 
such application, “use an amount of such 
elastic fabric held by him not in excess 
of 10% of his inventory thereof on June 
20, 1942.” 

The use of elastic fabrics in the man- 
ufacture of sanitary belts, sanitary 
crotch shields, and athletic supports and 
suspensories is restricted by Limitation 
Order L-137, issued by WPB on June 
18. Elastic fabric in a sanitary belt may 
not exceed 3/8ths of an inch in width 
and 8 inches in length per garment in 
sizes up to and including a 32-inch waist 
measure. Larger sizes may use elastic 
fabric up to 7/8ths of an inch in width 
and 10 inches in length per garment. In 
sanitary crotch shields, elastic fabrics 
may be used up to 3/4ths of an inch in 
width and 16 inches in length per gar- 
ment if the fabric has a stretch of 
125% or more, or up to 3/4ths of an inch 
in width and 20 inches in length for 
fabric with less stretch. 

The use of additional elastic fabric 
in surgical type corsets is permitted for 
the benefit of expectant mothers, physic- 
ally disabled persons, and persons having 
sagging muscles, by the issuance of 
Amendment No. 1 to Limitation Order 
L-90, issued by WPB on June 13. In 
addition, manufacturers are allowed to 
use various kinds of elastic fabric in 
other types of corsets, girdles, panty-gir- 
dles, and combinations to enable them to 
use up inventories of elastic fabric. 

The amendment also permits the pro- 
duction of inner belts for corsets, girdles, 
panty-girdles, and combinations, under 
specified restrictions. In the original 
limitation order, the use of elastic fab- 
ric in such belts was prohibited. On the 
other hand, the amendment further cur- 
tails the use of elastic fabric in hose 
supporters. Corsets, girdles and combi- 
nations, classified into three types in the 
original order, are reclassified into four 
types. Surgical corsets are put into two 
different groups. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Amendment No. 2 to General Limi- 
tation Order L-114 on safety equip- 
ment by WPB on June 17 permits the 
use of rubber for purposes detailed by 
Supplementary Order No. M-15-b, as 








amended. The origina! safety equp- 
ment order listed specific permitted uses 
for rubber. This was considered an un- 
necessary duplication of the regulations 
of the over-all rubber order and ac- 
cordingly the amendment was_ issued. 
The use of synthetic rubber in the man- 
ufacture of safety equipment is permit- 
ted by the amendment, subject to speci- 
fic authorization by WPB, as is the use 
of synthetic plastics when necessary for 
the efficient operation of hazard-meas- 
uring devices. 

In order that there may be no delay in 
the production of certain textiles, ap 
parel and related articles essential to the 
war program, a method by which war 
procurement agencies of the government 
may enter into contracts and receive de 
liveries of these commodities pending 
OPA action on applications for adjust 
ment of ceiling prices was announced by 
OPA on June 19. The action was taken 
through the issuance of Amendment No. 
2 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
157, which became effective July 1. The 
regulation applies to rubber fabrics, ap- 
parel and footwear among other com- 
modities. 


CONSERVATION EFFORTS 


Continuing its conservation efforts on 
rubber, the Office of the Quartermaster 
General announced on July 2 that all 
future procurement of service shoes for 
enlisted men will utilize the new type of 
special composition sole developed SevV- 
eral months ago by Army technicians. 
Strictly speaking, the sole, officially 
known as the Black Carbon Rubber 
Tap, is a half sole, composed of carbon 
black, small amounts of reclaimed rub- 
ber, and an even smaller content of 
crude rubber. 

The average black rubber tap pur- 
chased on the Army’s June schedule 
contained 25% crude rubber, or approxi 
mately 3/l0ths of a pound per pair of 
shoes, plus 1/10th of a pound of reclaim 
In the July purchasing plan, the crude 
rubber content was cut to 1/10th of a 
pound per pair of service shoes. From 
August on, all purchases of service 
shoes will dispense entirely with the use 
of crude rubber in the composition sole 

In order to give the service shoe more 
wear and traction, the composition sole 
or tap is sewed and nailed to the regular 
leather single. sole. The special sole is 
believed to be the best sole ever used 
on most types of terrain by the Army. 

The Quartermaster General has also 
revealed that a change in specification 
of the regular issue, four-buckle over- 
shoe (worn over the service shoe) has 
resulted in a sharp saving in its rubber 
content. This shoe was redesigned sev- 
eral months ago with an estimated sav- 
ing of several hundred thousand pounds 
of crude rubber in procurements for the 
early part of this year. The latest 
change, involving the substitution of a 
waterproof top for the rubber top previ- 
ously used, will save an estimated 556,- 
000 pounds of crude rubber on each 
million pair purchased. 


























































































Heels for all service shoe pur ased 
by the Quartermaster Corps during July 
will contain no crude rubber and only 
a small amount of reclaim. Starting in 
August, a half-heel with a wooden core, 
developed by Goodrich (see page 328-A), 


will substitute for the present whole 


rubber heel This change expected 
to save the Army at east 2,000,000 
pounds of crud rubber and perhaps 
double that amount of reclan 

Maxumum prices at h the Trans 
continental Rubber Corp., of New York, 
may sell two item ol vaterproot toot 
wear which it is manufacturing under 
special WPB permit have been estab 
lished by Order N l. under laximum 
Price Regulation NO 132 sued b 
OPA on June 9 The iter on which 
ceilings were set are two kinds of latex 
women's footholds, rubber that cover 
the torepart of th oe O1 


CONSUMPTION REPORTS 
In a letter sent to the rubber manu 
facturing industry on June 24, Dr. H. S 


Rogers, chief of the Rubber and Rub 
ber Products Branch of WPB, advised 
that reports must be filed by every 
rubber manufacturer on Form PD-49 
every month These reports must be 


1 


filed to reach the kKub CT Branch by the 
tenth of each month whether or not a 
monthly reminder forwarded by that 
branch 

Form PD-49, it was stressed, has been 
Reports on the form 


now include compounded latex and any- 


slightly revised 


one who owns or consumes compound 
ed latex, except shoe adhesives and con 
tainer-sealing compounds, must report on 
the form. The form also provides a 
column for a report on the production 
of reclaimed rubber as well as one for 
scrap generated by the manufacturer’s 
own operations prior to April 1, 1942. 
Reports on Form PD-332 are no longer 
necessary. 

In his letter, Dr. Rogers also stressed 
the fact that the consumption of crude 
rubber to make masterbatches for sale 
is not permitted under Supplementary 
Order M-15-b, as amended Anyone 
wishing to use masterbatches, however, 


may purchase crude rubber and have it 


processed by a masterbatcher as his 
agent. In that case, the user of the 
masterbatch will, of course, have to 
obtain a permit from the Rubber Re- 
serve Co. to purchase the rubber and 
will have to report the consumption on 
Form PD-49. 

In concluding, Dr. Rogers summarized 
the statistical data which the Rubber 
Branch should receive regularly, in the 
form of reports, as follows (1) PD-49 
to be filed monthly by all owners and/or 
consumers of latex, including com 
pounded latex, crude rubber, scrap or 
reclaimed rubber; (2) PD-330 to be 
filed before consuming latex, including 
compounded latex, crude rubber or re 
claimed rubber to fill War Orders; and 
(3) PD-407 to be filed monthly by 
those who wish authorization to con 
sume scrap or reclaimed rubber for 
products on the ‘F” list Failure to 
secure reports by the requested date 
may at any time be considered sufh- 
cient cause for withholding future al 


lox ations 


Predicts Rubber Shortage 


According to testimony given by 
Brigadier General L. D. Clay, of the 
Army General Staff, before the Houses 
Appropriations Committee on June 26, 
a potential crude rubber shortage is indi 
cated for 1942 and 1943. He set the 
shortage at 250,000 tons. Gen. Clay esti 
mated the combined military and essen 
tial civilian needs of the country for 
the coming year at 1,100,000 tons, adding 
that the potential shortage of 250,000 
tons is conditional on the Army’s re- 
ducing its own rubber requirements by 
as much as 150,000 tons. 

In his testimony, Gen. Clay put the 
current stockpile of crude rubber at 762,- 
000 tons in this country and Great 
Britain, with 150,000 additional tons in 
the hands of American rubber manufac- 
turers. He said the Army was expect 
ing additional imports of 120,000 tons 
during 1942 and 1943, and that during 
the same period it was expecting 320,000 
tons of Buna rubber. He termed the 
synthetic rubber figure an “optimistic” 
one, adding that in his own opinion it 
was actually 25 to 30% higher than could 
be counted on. 


SEEK LEGISLATION TO CENTRALIZE PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


As a result of long weeks of hearings 
on the synthetic rubber situation con- 
ducted by a Senate agricultural sub 
committee, headed by Senator Gillette of 
lowa, which still continue at this writ- 
ing, a group of farm senators, seeking 
to force the government to make greater 
use of surplus farm commodities in the 
production of synthetic rubber, intro 
duced a bill in the Senate on June 18 
establishing centralized control of pro- 
duction and processing of this material 
Companion bills were introduced to the 
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House on the same day by Representa- 
tive A. A. Johnson, of Illinois, and K. E 
Mundt, of South Dakota. Senators Gil- 
lette, Wheeler, Thomas, McNary and 
Norris introduced the bill to the Senate. 

The bill, as introduced to the Senate, 
wowd set up a rubber supply agency 
with a director of rubber supplies ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt subject 
to the consent and advice of the Senate. 
Che director would be paid a salary of 
$10,000 a year and could have no other 
vocation, employment or financial inter- 


est outside of his job. The director’s 
duty would be “to expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war by making provision for 
an increased supply of rubber manu- 
factured from alcohol produced from 
agricultural or forest products.” Spe- 
cifically, the bill provides : 

1. That the director of rubber supplies 
must make available a supply of rubber 
sufficient to meet military and civilian 
needs ; 

2. That the director make available at 
the earliest possible time an adequate 
supply of alcohol from agricultural 
products to meet military and civilian 
needs ; 

3. That the director be empowered to 
make loans or advances for production 
of rubber or alcohol from grains; to 
purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire 
plants, equipment, facilities, and mate- 
rials as may be necessary for processing 
or production of rubber and alcohol; to 
provide by contract or otherwise for the 
utilization of land, plants, and other 
facilities which may be necessary to 
produce rubber and alcohol from agri 
cultural products; to employ a research 
staff to aid in the development of facil- 
ities to produce rubber from agricultural 
or forest products. 

In explaining the measure, Senator 
Gillette stated that “the German and 
Soviet armies travel on synthetic rub- 
ber made in large part from potatoes 
and grain crops. Rubber from farm 
crops can be produced at reasonable 
cost, needs less precious materials for 
plant construction, and, most vitally im- 
portant, we can produce tires in eight 
months from the time plant construction 
is authorized.” Under terms of the bill, 
copies of all contracts, plans and proc- 
esses for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber would be made available to the 
director of rubber supplies. 


Aims at Preventing Monopoly 


For the purpose of preventing the 
monopolistic control of the synthetic or 
artificial rubber industry, or of the pro- 
duction of alcohol from agricultural or 
forest products, no private corporation, 
or group of corporations affiliated 
through stock ownership or otherwise 
shall be permitted to control more than 
10 per cent of the production of total 
rubber requirements or more than 10 per 
cent of the materials from which rubber 
is made, the bill states. 

It is understood that members of the 
agricultural subcommittee favor William 
L. Batt, until recently director of mate- 
rials for WPB, for the post of director 
of rubber supplies. Mr. Batt, it is un- 
derstood, has endeavored on several oc- 
casions to induce WPB to use the 
Russian method of producing rubber 
from grains and is believed highly in 
favor of establishing a_ rubber-from- 
agricultural-products industry. 

The Senate bill was referred to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee which, on 


June 24, unanimously approved the 


legislation. 
In commenting on the bill, Senator 
Smith, of South Carelina, said that 
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while it authorizes the President to ap- 
point an agency head the Senate would 
not approve appointment of a man an- 
tagonistic to producing rubber from 
grains. He added that “it would have 
been foolish for us to wait for the 
President to do something about setting 
up this agency. He would have waited 
and waited and probably never done 
anything. Under this legislation he will 
have to get busy and set up a centralized 
rubber authority, and if he should hap- 
pen to appoint some of the men now 
administering our rubber program, he 
will find that the Senate just won’t con- 
firm such a character.” He admitted he 
was referring to various WPB execu- 
tives, including Arthur Newhall, Rubber 
Coordinator. 
Numerous senators 
that WPB officials favor production of 
synthetic rubber from petroleum and 
have been blocking attempts of mid- 
western interests to obtain priorities on 
limited amounts of materials to build 


1 
} 
i 


ave contended 


rubber-from-grains factories. Referring 
to the bill, Senator Thomas, of Okla- 
homa, said, “We have got to get rid of 
the petroleum factions who are running 
the production of synthetic rubber.” 


Nelson Opposes Legislation 


Firm opposition to the bill was made 
by Donald Nelson, head of WPB, be- 
fore the Senate agricultural subcom- 
mittee on July 6. Mr. Nelson said he 
was opposed to the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber from farm commodities 
on the ground that the plants requested 
would require “critical material needed 
for the war effort.” He stated that the 
proposed legislation would not help but 
would merely hinder the synthetic rub- 
ber program because the required con- 
structional materials “would have to be 
taken away from the munitions pro- 
gram.” 

In answer to a question from Senator 
Norris as to the specific reason why 
Mr. Nelson opposed the setting up of 
the proposed rubber supply agency, with 
the powers conferred on it by the terms 
of the pending bill, the latter replied 
that “It would be dangerous because it 
would take out of the hands of the 
President the right to control priorities, 
among other things.” 

In reply to a charge from Senator 
Norris that “you are doing nothing about 
increasing the rubber supply through 
the use of farm commodities,” Mr. Nel- 
son said that WPB was definitely plan- 
ning to do something about making 
synthetic rubber from such commodities 
without going into any building program 
to do the job. In the light of this revela- 
tion, Senator Gillette, chairman of the 
subcommittee, stated that the subcom- 
mittee would defer action on the bill un- 
til Mr. Nelson could elaborate on these 
plans. This he is expected to do within 
the next week or two. 

Following Mr. Nelson’s testimony, 
Senator Gillette proposed that the gov- 
ernment cancel some of its contracts to 
produce butadiene from petroleum and 
build new facilities for the production 
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of this raw material from grain. He 
again repeated the assertion that the 
production of butadiene from alcohol 
derived from grain is a more simplified 
and cheaper process. He claimed that 
“grain-alcohol plants can be built with 
one-tenth of the critical materials and 
in from one-third to one-fourth of the 
time that it takes to construct a petro- 
leum process plant.” 


RUBBER FROM ALCOHOL 


Evidence was introduced before the 
Senate agricultural subcommittee on 
July 6 showing that J. M. Weiss, a rub- 
ber expert employed by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, reported that 
the method used for making butadiene 
from grain alcohol by the Publicker 
Commercial Alcohol Co., of Philadel- 
phia, could be employed on a large scale. 
Mr. Nelson then stated that an investiga- 
tion of this process, based on the Polish 
system, by Dr. E. R. Weidlein, tech- 
nical consultant to the Rubber Reserve 
Co., indicated that it produces only 80% 
pure butadiene. He also said that the 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., was 
allotted production “of 110,000 tons of 
butadiene (from alcohol) because I am 
convinced they are the only ones who 
know how to do it.” 

\n inspection of the pilot plant estab- 
lished by Publicker in Philadelphia was 
made on July 10 by 16 members of Con- 
gress and representatives of four Fed- 
eral agencies, including Rubber Co- 
ordinator Newhall. No comment on the 
inspection has been made up to this 
writing. According to a report pre- 
pared for the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board by a New York firm of chemical 
engineers after a two months’ study of 
the company’s process, issued on July 9, 
the Publicker process “will produce 
butadiene from alcohol in a single step 
with an alcohol conversion of 65 to 75 
per cent.” The process is said to yield 
almost 2%% pounds of butadiene from one 
gallon of alcohol. It also said that 
there are no unusual obstacles to com- 
plete utilization of the method in the 
nation’s search for synthetic rubber. 

Dr. William J. Hale, president of the 
National Agrol Co. and technical con- 
sultant to the Dow Chemical Co., again 
testified that grain was the answer to 
the synthetic rubber program. In a hear- 
ing held before a House mining sub- 
committee on June 25, Dr. Hale said 
that he could produce in a year all the 
rubber the nation needed if $100,000,000, 
the men and priorities were allowed to 
him. He said that he would set up 
about 100 plants, with two in each state, 
each turning out 45,000 pounds of 
butadiene daily from some types of corn. 
Another $150,000,000, he stated, would 
be required by the rubber industry to 
make the rubber from the butadiene, 
adding that the resulting synthetic would 
make tires superior to those now in use. 

“We can produce rubber for probably 
15 cents a pound from waxey maize and 
grain sorghums, and you can always 
make it cheaper as you progress,” he 


said. “One hundred and fifty million 
bushels of corn will produce all the rub- 
ber we can possibly use, and that’s not 
5 per cent of our crop.” Dr. Hale also 
testified that the petroleum industry had 
received $500,000,000 with which to make 
synthetic rubber, but that it could not 
hope to make more than 25,000 tons in 
a year and that no rubber as yet had 
been produced. He said that “we need 
only glass, porcelain, a little copper or 
silver—the fermentation takes place in 
wooden vats—yet we seem unable to get 
priorities.” 

Support to the rubber-from-grains in- 
dustry was given by Dr. O. R. Sweeney, 
of the lowa State College of Agricul- 
ture, who contended in testimony before 
the subcommittee on June 24 that “grain 
was the sole source available in enough 
quantities to meet the nation’s rubber 
needs.” He declared that from his ex- 
periments and other knowledge of syn- 
thetic rubber production, the use of al- 
cohol was a cheaper process than buta- 
diene from petroleum. He asserted that 
if we start immediately on producing 
alcohol from grain for conversion into 
butadiene “we will be able to produce 
enough rubber for our war needs” within 
one year. He also said that the grain 
process would solve the problems of 
farm surplus and expected post-war un- 
employment. Butadiene produced from 
alcohol, he said, is purer than when 
produced from petroleum. 


HOUDRY PROCESS 


A determined campaign to have the 
War Production Board adopt its proc- 
ess of producing butadiene from petro 
leum was launched by the Houdry 
Process Corp., of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and Philadelphia, Penna., in recent 
weeks. A series of full-page newspaper 
advertisements carried the story to the 
public. This process, the result of re- 
search in motor and aviation gasoline 
conducted by the company, has been 
previously referred to in these columns. 

According to Eugene J. Houdry, 
president of the company, who developed 
catalytic processes now widely used for 
the production of petroleum products, 
the Houdry process for making buta- 
diene from petroleum would save preci- 
ous time and sufficient steel to build 
100,000 jeeps. The process, he said, has 
been tested in a pilot plant which now 
turns out 40 tons a day and which has 
established characteristics of operation 
to be employed in commercial produc- 
tion. Although oil industry engineers 
have given enthusiastic approval to the 
process following months of study, an 
application recently made by the Sun 
Oil Co., a licensee, was turned down 
by Rubber Reserve with the explanation 
that further experimentation is neces- 
sary. 

Asserting that he was not making any 
accusations against any Federal agency, 
Mr. Houdry said that Rubber Reserve’s 
conclusion that the process was not sufhi- 
ciently proved came after a two-hour 
conversation between him and an engi- 
neer sent by the government agency. 
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By contrast, he pointed to the fact that 
engineers of the Standard O Co. o 
Calitornia pent i ee months 
0 n hand I ly te ( ‘ itrons ot 
the p ot plant 

\ccording t MM H I butadiene 
ul e produced petrole witl 
is process at a cost of 7 to 7 cents 
a pound, compared with 10 to 15 cents 
i pound by ther proce ( His cost 
figure ncluded =p sion for plant 
amortization within five years Fifteer 
tandard Houdry process plants, he said, 
an produ 750,000 tor itadiene, 
suthcient tor 1,000,000 tons of syntheti 
rubber. These plants could be built witl 
one third to one halt ess ste than 
would require | i! trie plant con 
struction of any other petrol Im process, 
a ivin tec i ‘ 90.000 to 135. 
OOU n 

Mi Houdry claimed that Houdry 
plants can be built in nine months, 
given suitable priorities as to labor and 
material This is at least four months 
soonetl he contended than any other 
petroleum butadiene plant can be built 
and is substantially the same time re 
quired to build an alcohol utadiene 
plant Each plant would cost approxi 
mately $12,000,000 to build, thus rep 
resenting a substantial saving im the 
$700,.000.000 allotted to date for the 


overall synthet rubber prograt 


On Julv 6 Rubber Coordinator New 
hall told reporters that WPB ts giving 
close study to the Houdry process, Stat 


ing that WPB was not yet prepared to 
savy whether the process was better than 


others He added, however, that if such 
proves to le the cast the process Can 
be incorporated into the plants now 
he ing erected under the svntheti rubber 
progran He su sequent! stated that 
the process had been drastically changed 
in recent weeks and that the change 
would prolong the time needed for de 
termining the effectiveness ol the 


process 
Referring to Mr. Newhall’s statement, 
Mr. Houdry said that it was probably 


due to some misunderstanding. “There 
has been no basic change the principle 
of the process since if was frst sul 
mitted to government agencies last 
April,” Mr. Houdry tated. “At that 
time.” he added, “we submitted data tor 
a process that would produce butadiene 
more quickly, requiri less critical ma 
terial, and at less cost than any othet 
petroleum process The process thet 


submitted was ready to be orporated 


into plants at that time.” 
Newhall Sees Cost Reduced 


In a statement issued on July 5, Rub 
ber Coordinator Newhall reported that 
with two plants in production (Fire 
stone and Goodyear), government ofh 
cials have discovered that making syn 
thetic rubber under the government pro- 
gram will not cost as much as they 
thought it would Mr. Newhall said 
that while money was no object in the 
800,000-ton-a-vear 
nevertheless pleased to report that the 


program, he was 


program would not require all the 
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$650,000,000 which Congress authorized 
for it In fact, he said. it may cost 
considerably less. Goodyear brought the 
first unit of the government-financed 
synthetic rubber plants into production 


n May and Firestone the second in 
lune. U.S. Rubber’s unit is expected to 
get into operation in August and the 
Goodrich unit in November 


lowered cost estimates result largel 
trom what WPB calls the 


specifications, that is, the sub 


“$trip-teas 
ng oO! 
stitution of cheaper and more plentiful 
materials for steel plates, copper and 
other scarce metals in plant construction 
Savings in the cost per ton are also 
accruing trom mass production methods 
Only 25,000 to 30,000 tons are expected 


this year, although a productive rate of 
120,000 tons is expected to be reached 
by the year-end Some 300,000 tons 
should be produced during 1943, and full 
800,000 tons should _ be 
reached by the end of that vear 


capacity of 


On July & the announcement was 
made by Jesse Jones that the RF( 
would advance financial aid for the con 
struction of a Thiokol plant to produce 
approximately 40,000 tons of Thiokol 

Practically the entire output of 
this plant will be earmarked for the 


a year 


recapping of civilian tires, according to 
reports trom Washington. The special 
type of Thiokol suitable for such use 
was recently announced by the Dow 
Chemical Co., which produces Thiokol 
tor the Thiokol Corporation of Trenton, 
N. J. It is understood that WPB has 
already assigned priority-guarded con 
structional materials for the proposed 


plant 


DATA ON POOLED PATENTS 


some interesting information on the 
pooling of synthetic rubber patents was 
revealed in a memorandum released by 
R. T. Haslam, vice-president of Stand 
ard Oil of N. J., on June 21. Accord- 
ing to the memorandum, the pooling 


agreement, proposed by the Rubber Re 


serve Co. before Pearl Harbor (De 
cember 7) was concluded on Decembet 
19 

Rubber Reserve had under construc 


tion on December 7 four 10,000-ton de 
tense plants, one each to be erected by 
Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone and | 
S. Rubber. Rubber to be made in these 
plants was to be of the butadiene 
styrene or Buna §S type. Details of the 
manufacture had not yet been settled, 
but Rubber Reserve believed the prod 
uct would require a license under the 
Buna patents. The government agency, 
theretore, had been negotiating the exact 
terms of such a license for several 
months 

In October, 1941, the memorandum 
continues, the following terms were 
agreed upon: (1) No royalty was to be 
paid for the first year of operation of 
the government’s program; (2) 1% was 
to be paid for the second year; (3) A 
minimum commercial royalty of 3% was 
to be paid—only if the program went 
beyond two years of actual production 
In its commercial operations, Standard 


Oil had previously fixed a royalty scale 
of 5% of the sale price for the first 100,- 
000 tons to be manufactured in the ag- 
gregate by all licensees, 4% for the sec- 
ond 100,000 tons, and 3% for the excess. 

Goodyear and Goodrich, then making 
Chemigum and Ameripol, respectively, 
each had formulae which they believed 
superior to the one which Standard Oil 
had purchased from I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie of Germany. Obviously, states the 
memorandum, Rubber Reserve wanted 
all four of its plants operated to the 
best advantage, with full licenses under 
all necessary patents, whether owned by 
Goodyear, Goodrich or Standard Oil. 
Rubbe r Reserve, therefore, proposed to 
the four rubber companies and to Stand 
ard Oil that some general agreement be 
arrived at which would result in an ex- 
change of information between the 
operators of the four defense plants and 
Standard Oil in the use, in all plants, 
»f all improvements by all the parties in 
all Buna type rubbers 

This proposal resulted in the arrange- 
ment of December 19 known as the 
“Pooling Agreement.” All parties agreed 
to exchange of information and to cross 
licenses under their patents on the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber based on 
butadiene. Since Standard Oil owned 
very broad patents on the Buna type 
rubbers, and Rubber Reserve was par- 
ticularly interested in such rubbers, it 
was agreed that Standard O11 should re- 
ceive, both on account of operations for 
the government and from the rubber 
companies on account of their private 
operations, royalties as follows: 1% of 
the sales price for four years and nine 
months (to government 1% of the sales 
price for duration of the _ national 
emergency); 2% of the sales price for 
the next four years and nine months; 
and no more royalties were to be pay 
able after the expiration of this 9Y% 
vears. (The broadest patents expire in 
approximately 9% years, and it was 
agreed that the licenses under all the 
other patents were to continue without 
payment). 


General Agreement Considered 


Reference is made in the memorandum 
to the fact that the advisability of mak 
ing the Pooling Agreement a general one 
to include all synthetic rubbers was care- 
fully considered during the negotiations 
but the idea was finally dropped as im- 
practical. It was known at the time that 
there were at least two other types of 
synthetic rubber in which the govern- 
ment would be interested in if an 
emergency should arise, 1.¢., neoprene 
and Butyl. Rubber Reserve had, in fact, 
already made an agreement with DuPont 
to take over for its own account a large 
neoprene plant DuPont was then con- 
structing, and it was known that Stand- 
ard Oil had a Butyl plant under con- 
struction. (Since the Pooling Agreement 
it has been learned that Thiokol can be 
used for retreading tires and Rubber 
Reserve will finance construction for 
greatly expanded output). 

Neoprene, Butyl and Thiokol, con- 
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tinues the memorandum, were not, then, 
included within the pooling program, 
and to date each of these products is 
manufactured only by its originator be 
cause (a) no one else has any experience 
in its production, and (b) the Rubber 
Reserve’s own major program, to be 
participated in by the whole rubber in- 
dustry, was limited to the Buna type 
rubbers. 


Consent Decree Changed Picture 


The consent decree entered into be 
tween the government and Standard Oil 
on March 25 changed the above picture 
slightly. Under the terms of the decree 
Standard Oil agreed that it would 
charge no royalty on the Buna patents 
for the period of the war, either for 
government or for private operation, and 
that it would license the patents to any 
one after the war for reasonavle royalty 
rates. The only practical effect of this, 
the memorandum points out, was that 
Standard Oil waived, for the period of 
the war, the royalty of 1% of the sales 
price of rubber (about 2 to 2'%c on an 
ordinary automobile tire) which the 
parties to the Pooling Agreement had 
agreed upon Nothing else of conse 
quence was changed, since Standard Oil 
had already fixed a post-war royalty for 
the government itself and the parties to 
the Pooling Agreement. 

Under the consent decree, Standard 
Oil’s obligations concerning Butyl rub- 
ber were materially less than those al 
ready self-imposed by the company’s 
voluntary offer of March 10, when it 
announced that it was willing to license 
anyone for the production of Butyl 
during the war without royalty and after 
the war at reasonable royalties to be 
fixed by government authorities. The 
voluntary offer included all Butyl pat 
ents, but under the terms of the decree 
Standard Oil obligated itself to license 
royalty-free during the war only such 
Butyl rubber inventions as had already 
been actually patented before the date 
of the decree. 

In concluding, the memorandum states 
that Standard Oil has stood ready and 
willing to license anyone under both 
the Buna and Butyl patents. Actually, 
however, there have been no _ licenses 
in either case because the entire require 
ments of the country, so far as govern- 
ment officials are willing to permit the 
diversion of material to the manufac- 
ture of rubber plants, are covered by 
the projects which Rubber Reserve has 
already worked out 

These projects include 700,000 tons oi 
Buna type rubbers to be made by the 
four leading rubber companies as parties 
to the Pooling Agreement; 40,000 tons 
of neoprene to be made by DuPont, 
completely outside of the Pooling Agree- 
ment; 60,000 tons of Butyl to be made 
by Standard Oil and Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., also outside of the Pooling 
Agreement. (Epriror’s Note: Humble 
Oil is already building a plant.) 

Ten suits by stockholders of the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) for recovery 
of losses allegedly suffered by the com- 
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pany through its pre-war agreements 
with I. G. Farbenindustrie were dis- 
closed in the New York Supreme Court 
last month when the defendants moved 
to consolidate all the actions into one. 
The losses were estimated in some of 
the complaints as amounting to more 
than $100,000,000. The suits, based on 
disclosures made in testimony before the 
Senate’s Truman Committee, named as 
defendants six corporations and _ thirty- 
six present and former officers and 
directors. The Standard Oil manage- 
ment was given an overwhelming vote 
of confidence in regard to its relations 
with the German chemical trust at a 
stockholders’ meeting held early in June. 

The charge that Thurman Arnold, of 
the Department of Justice, either igno 
rantly or deliberately misled Congress 
and the public in connection with pat 
ents and industry’s war production was 
made by George E. Folk, patent adviser, 
in a report released by the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers on July 8. 
Despite Mr. Arnold’s allegations that 
patents have held up the war program, 
the government, Mr. Folk pointed out, 
has long had the power to have any- 
thing produced for it at any time, in war 
or peace, regardless of patents 

“The simple truth,” Mr. Folk added, 
“is that the government could have had 
plants built to produce synthetic rubber, 
aluminum, magnesium, optical instru- 
ments, chemicals, or anything else it 
wanted, and it could have used the 
processes covered by anybody’s patent. 
No patent holder, if he had tried, could 
have stopped the government from using 
his patented inventions in any kind of 
industrial expansion for government 
purposes.” 


To Organize Oil Industry 


\ program to organize the nation’s oil 
industry for the production of raw mate 
rials needed for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber was announced in Wash- 
ington on June 15 by Ralph K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator. Defi- 
nite action on the program awaits the 
completion of a survey now being made 
to determine the industry's capacity to 
produce such raw materials without im 
pairing the production of other needed 
materials, The survey is being con- 


ducted under Petroleum Directive No. 
52, issued to the petroleum refining in- 
dustry and the industry committees by 
Mr. Davies on June 10. It is being made 
by the Petroleum Industry War Council. 

The directive calls for reports that 
will show the progress being made in 
the survey. Whenever the investigation 
has progressed sufficiently, plans for the 
production of raw materials for syn- 
thetic rubber may be submitted to the 
director of refining for the approval of 
the Office of the Petroleum Coordinator 
If the production plan is found accept 
able, negotiations will be conducted be- 
tween the OPC and the company sub 
mitting it, leading to agreements for the 
production and sale of the raw materials. 


Substitutes from Farm Products 


Additional information has come to 
light regarding experiments being con- 
ducted at the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering 
at Peoria, Ill, to develop so-called rub- 
ber substitutes and rubber extenders 
from such farm products as soybean oil 
and corn oil. According to a _ report 
issued on July 2 by the Department of 
Agriculture, some of the materials pro- 
duced to date from these products look, 
smell and feel like natural rubber. 

Some of these products, the report 
states, will stretch 200% or more and 
return to their original forms, and show 
tensile strengths of approximately 500 
pounds per square inch. The general 
run of natural rubber has a 600% 
elongation and a tensile strength of 3,000 
pounds per square inch and more. But 
Bureau chemists point out that a substi- 
tute that is only a fraction as strong and 
elastic is entitled to be called “promis- 
ing” for some purposes. 

There are other important qualities 
than stretch and tensile strength, these 
chemists point out, their importance de 
pending on the intended use. Some of 
these other qualities are resistance to 
abrasion, cracking, oxidation, heat, and 
the effects of light and chemicals. Most 
of the work so far has been only on a 
laboratory scale, but some of it is now 
being tested in the pilot plant. If these 
tests prove satisfactory, the next step 
would he commercial trials. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS REPORTED IN CRUDE RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS 


Encouraging reports on crude rubber 
developments in Latin American coun- 
tries continue, although it is far too 
early to make any predictions concern- 
ing the amount of rubber which may 
be forthcoming in the near future. Vast 
quantities of materials are needed to 
push the various programs launched 
In this connection, a statement issued 
late last month by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., is of special inter- 


est. The statement in full follows here- 
with: 

United States government agencies in 
collaboration with the other Americas 
are planning for one of the _ biggest 
equipment tasks of the war—the out- 
fitting of thousands of rubber tappers to 
collect wild rubber in the forests of 
South and Central America. Several of 
the other American republics are mobil- 
izing large numbers of rubber tappers to 
enter the forests and obtaining equip- 
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Equipment Task Tremendous 


Dr Karl N Bressman, Director of 
the Agricultural Di ‘ of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, recently told 
a United Stat senate mittee that 
a preliminar equipment order from 
Brazil included 5,000 tapping cups, 5,000 
machetes, 10,000 file 5,000 shotguns, 
250,000 shots ] and 5,000,000 ate 
brine tablet r vating malaria 
This ordet note as instructive 
because it indicated cope of tl 
equipment ta nd the variety of 
things that 1 t be procured for the 
men who go into the f ts 

Many of s ib be tappers must 
be equipped to t el as tually self 
sustaining product Before they 
get to a tree tl ield latex 
they must have hetes t ick their 
way through jut otgur und fisl 
hooks to obtan od After the latex 
flow starts, tl eed e equipment 
to prepare rubber for shipment 

Before the rubber tapp starts for 
the producing areas, moreover, there is 
a transportation jo | “ cludes pro 
curement of boats and barges, to trans 
port workers and brings t the rubber 
after it has been coll | Che main 
avenue of transportatior nto the vast 
Amazon basin, wit S timated 300. 
000,000 wild rubbhe tree s the great 
river itself and its na ble tributaries 

Just how equipment e distributed 
to tappers remains t e decided in de 
tail Right now ft ol rn of vovern 
ment agencies ( e equipment 
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led equipment 
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At the same time, 
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The United States is giving financial 


technical aid to rubber production 
Agreements for 


and 
in the other Americas. 


purchase of rubber export surpluses al- 


ready have been made with Brazil, Peru 
and Nicaragua. Negotiations have been 
under way with other rubber-producing 


countries of the hemisphere 

The United States has agreed to 
tribute $5,000,000 toward rubber develop- 
and $1,125,000 to Peru 


con 
ment in Brazil 
indicated, 
\merican 
rubber 
addi 


into 


aid, it is 
for other 
this 
direct 


Similar financial 


may be forthcoming 


Republics joining in vast 
Aside 


millions of dollars are to go 


program from aid, 


tional 
Sanitation projects to 


ealth and 


tect 


pro 


workers engaged in production of 


and other strategic materials. 
Execution of the plans for large-scale 


bring to 


rubber 


production of rubber would 
the \mericas 


developments 


one of the greatest eco 


nomic in the history of 


the hemisphere 


|. W. Bicknell, testifying in a recent 
Senate hearing, gave a glimpse of the 
breadth of the work. Mr. Bicknell, Vice 


Cor- 


buying 


President of the Rubber Reserve 


poration, principal United States 


agency for rubber, said the program 
would involve roads to open up inac 
cessible areas, boats and barges on 
rivers, air fields, movement of workers 


to rubber-producing health and 


development of local 


areas, 
Sanitation 


food 


projects, 
sources, supplying of tapping im 
plements, building materials and medi 
cine 
The 


he row 


territory of 
2,500, 


Amazon basin is a 


size for development. Its 
world’s 


Now 


rub 


000 square miles are perhaps the 
largest area of unexploited riches 


its most urgently sought wealth is 


ber Rubber technicians estimate the 
could 


rubber annually 


Amazon basin vield as much as 


750,000 tons of 


enoug! 


almost 
record-breaking con 
United 


collection of rubber in 


to cover the 
rubber in the States 


But 


sumption ot 


ast vear 


the Amazon on that scale would re 
quire immense organizational task It 
would involve migration of tens oft 
thousands of workers into the area, 
difhcult problems of transportation, sani 


tation, housing 


At the 


IO?) is the 


foundation of the organizing 
tapper Tappers 
sufficient numbers, and _ be 
The 


problems 


must be 
found in 


properly equipped Americas are 


tackling these The rubber 


army, consequently, may take 


tapping 


torm as one orf the greatest organiza 


tional achievements of this war 


Plan Post-War Maintenance 


Rubber men look torward to post-war 
Many 


organization 


maintenance of the 
that 
and improved equipment, the 


tapping army. 


contend with sufficient 


new con 
tingents of tappers could hold their own 
market long 
after the plantation 


systems are developed in the 


for a time 


until 


in the place 


war—at least 
Americas 
forests. 


to supplement wild 


In certain areas of the Amazon, sev 
eral rubber trees to an acre may be 
found. But, generally, wild rubber trees 





are scattered for competition with 
rubber produced from close-spaced trees 
of a plantation. The wild forest re- 
quires more tappers. This manpower 
problem is the key to the rubber pro- 
curement task in the Americas. It is 
illustrated in the preparations to obtain 
equipment for thousands of additional 
tappers to launch the biggest hunt this 


too 


hemisphere has seen. 


Additional Sources Assured 


American countries to 
Rubber 
of crude rub- 


The latest Latin 


enter into agreements with the 
Reserve Co. for their sale 
Costa 


the 


ber were Rica and Colombia. 
Costa 
Rica was announced on June 16 and 
that with Colombia on July 2. Like the 
agreements signed with Brazil, Peru and 


and 


Signing of agreement with 


Nicaragua, those with Costa Rica 
Colombia provide that 
all rubber produced in 
countries for the 
and above that required for the needs of 
the respective countries. The 
funds to aid in the development of the 


both will 


Reconstruction Fi- 


Rubber Reserve 


will buy those 


next hve years over 


necessary 


rubber resources of countries 


be provided by the 


nance Corp. Colombia will receive a 
loan of $1,000,000. 
On June 24 it was announced at Bo 


gota, that the Colombian Government had 
issued a decree creating an official mo 
nopoly for the exploitation and exporta 
tion of rubber produced in that country. 


The Agrarian Credit Bank was desig 
nated as the sole agency authorized to 
buy and sell crude rubber. 

According to reports from _ Bolivia, 
Argentina and Uruguay are contesting 
the bid of the United States for pur- 
chase of that country’s exportable rub- 
ber Argentina, it is reported, wants the 
entire annual output of 1,200 tons, of- 
fering to return 30% of the amount in 
manufactured articles. Uruguay is 
understood to have made an offer for 


600 
negotiations 


rest on 


The 


now 


tons. decision may 


being conducted in 
Washington by representatives of the 
Bolivian government 

from Managua on 
that the National 


¢ stablisl ed 


Word was received 
Tune 14 to the effect 
Bank of Nicaragua 
agencies throughout the 


has ten 


country to pur 


chase rubber at an average price of 26c 


a pound. Most of the rubber trees in 
Nicaragua have not been tapped for 
twenty years or more and accordingly a 
fairly large yield is anticipated. Some 


be 


reported t 


of these old trees 
12 to 18 inches in diameter. 

The that 
ture as a rubber producing center, pres- 
ent war and 
notwithstanding, was made by Dr. A. A. 
Bitancourt, director of the Biological 
Institute of Sao Paulo. The 
was made on June 17 at Salt Lake City 
where Dr. 
meeting of 


are 


statement Brazil has no fu- 


needs future development 


Statement 


was attending a 
the Pacific Division of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He pointed out that 
because of the small population in the 
rubber producing areas of Brazil there 


Bitancourt 
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is no cheap labor supply and expressed 
the opinion that approximately 60,000 
tons a year would be the maximum the 
country could produce. 

The Rubber Reserve Co. is known to 
be giving very careful attention to re- 
ports on possible Brazilian production 
made by R. B. Bogardus, manager of 
the crude rubber purchasing depart- 
ment of Goodyear, and James Roberts, 
chief of rubber purchasing for Firestone. 
Both men recently returned from per- 
sonal surveys of Brazilian rubber areas. 
It is believed that both ventured deep 
into the upper regions of the Amazon. 
3oth surveys were made for Rubber Re- 
serve. 

Confirming the opinion of qualified 
crude rubber experts, the Department 
of Agriculture announced on July 9 that 
its plant specialists and engineers have 
concluded after many months of intense 
investigation and experimenting that 
there is no quick, easy source of natural 
rubber to replace supplies cut off by the 
war. Departmental studies have been 
directed at such rubber-producing plants 
as guayule, cryptostegia, Kok-Sagyz, 
goldenrod and rabbit brush 

In the opinion of the Department’s 
rubber specialists, guayule remains the 
most promising of all plants investigated 
to date. Loren G. Polhamus, senior 
agronomist of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, however, again emphasized that 
substantial yields of guayule cannot be 
expected in the immediate future, point- 
ing out that at least 600,000 acres would 
be required to provide a sixth of the 
nation’s normal needs. 


The suggestion that newly-devised 
Diesel-engined amphibian carrier boats, 
similar to those employed in Africa and 
other overseas battlefronts, be used to 
transport rubber from the heart of the 
South American jungles has been ad- 
vanced by the Andrew J. Higgins Co., of 
New Orleans, builders of torpedo boats 
and invasion barges. With these spe- 
cially-designed combination ship-trucks, 
which can operate in shallow water, 
climb over rocks, and drive along 
banks, the company believes it can trans- 
port rubber from such countries as 
Venezuela to New York at reasonable 
cost. 

The Higgins boat-trucks cost from 
$10,000 to $70,000 and weigh from 10 
tons up. According to Dudley P. 
South, research engineer of the company, 
who recently returned from Puerto 
Ayacucho, by using the Orinoco, the 
Rio Negro and the Amazon, the new 
boats can travel to Trinidad and to the 
Brazilian city of Manaos on_ inland 
waterways, saving some 2,000 miles of 
travel. Because of their long range, 
the boats can travel in sections of the 
Amazon basin where white men have 
never been able to venture. 

Designed after the fashion of tank 
carriers, the new river craft will not be 
daunted by rapids, according to the Hig- 
gins company. Where long overland 
portage is necessary, the merchandise 
can be carried on trucks aboard the 
boats. The company is understood to be 
negotiating with the Venezuelan govern- 
ment for the use of the special amphibian 
carrier boats. 


NEW PRICE CEILING COVERS SCRAP RUBBER OF ALL KINDS 


As expected, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson has acted to bring prices to 
consumers for all kinds of scrap rubber 
into line with the maximums previously 
established on tires, tire parts and tubes. 
On June 27 Mr. Henderson announced 
the issuance of Revised Price Schedule 
No. 87, as Amended, on scrap rubber. 
In announcing the new schedule, which 
brings all types of scrap under ceilings, 
the Administrator emphasized the point 
that the ceiling order in no way affects 
either Rubber Reserve Company’s offer 
to buy scrap tires and miscellaneous 
scrap rubber at $25.00 a ton in carload 
lots at any shipping point in the country 
or the price paid to individuals by filling 
Stations and other collection agents in 
the national campaign. The complete 
schedule is reproduced on page 305 of 
this issue. A full explanation of the 
procedure followed in drawing up the 
new schedule is included. 

In drawing up the new schedule of 
maximum prices to consumers, OPA 
took into consideration Rubber Reserve's 
offer to buy scrap at any shipping point 
for $25.00 per ton. The effect of this 
offer and the amended price schedule, 
considered together, is believed to assure 
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to scrap sellers a ready and remunera- 
tive market and at the same time to 
stabilize the raw material cost of re- 
claimers. With scrap now salable at 
all points of shipment, the collector is 
relieved of the shipping expense which 
in many cases was prohibitive of sales. 

The new amendment puts 28 addi- 
tional kinds of scrap rubber under the 
schedule, in addition to tires, tire parts 
and tubes. In amending the schedule, 
OPA withdrew a previous provision of 
the order which permitted a consumer 
to pay, in addition to the listed ceiling 
prices for scrap tires, the actual freight 
charges in excess of $8.00 a-ton. Now 
that there is a remunerative market for 
scrap at all shipping points there is no 
longer need for the extra freight charge 
provision to encourage collection. The 
premium for large deliveries likewise has 
been withdrawn. 

Three new classifications have been 
added to the list of tire scrap items that 
are under price ceilings. On these items, 
as on other descriptions of scrap tires, 
tire parts and tubes, the maximum levels 
differ among several consuming centers. 
However, on all other scrap rubber 
items put under ceilings in the amended 


schedule, there is only one price for 
each grade at all delivery points. 

A few days after the issuance of the 
amended revised price schedule on scrap 
rubber OPA added another category- 
Miscellaneous Inner Tubes—to the kinds 
of scrap under price ceilings applicable 
to sales to consumers. The additional 
classification was incorporated in Amend- 
ment No. 1 to the revised schedule. The 
maximum price for the new classification 
is 5'%4c a pound at Los Angeles and 6c 
a pound at all other consuming centers. 

According to OPA, the flow of inner 
tubes to the Rubber Reserve Co. has 
been so heavy that it was feared the 
time needed for sorting into the cus- 
tomary classifications as set forth in 
Table II of the Revised Price Schedule 
might cause delay in delivering scrap to 
reclaiming plants. For this reason the 
new category was added. Consumers can 
continue to obtain the classifications set 
forth in the revised schedule, but those 
needing scrap inner tubes immediately 
can now obtain them unsorted. 


Scrap Rubber Agents Named 
2 


Earlier in the month—on June 22 
it was learned that the Rubber Reserve 
Company had appointed four scrap rub- 
ber dealers as its agents. These dealers 
are H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., Nat E. 
Berzen, Inc., A. Schulman, Inc., and the 
Loewenthal Co. These four agents will 
purchase scrap rubber from collecting 
dealers for the account of Rubber Re- 
serve and will direct deliveries of sorted 
and otherwise suitable shipments to re- 
claiming plants. Unsorted deliveries, 
particularly those resulting from the na- 
tional scrap rubber collection drive, will 
be made to the warehouses of the agents 
for sorting and grading. All four agents 
have branches in various consuming 
centers. They will work for the govern- 
ment corporation on a commission ar- 
rangement, believed to be $1.50 per ton. 

The basic price of $25.00 per ton in 
carload lots now being paid by Rubber 
Reserve applies to sfandard mixed auto- 
mobile tires and miscellaneous scrap 
rubber, anywhere in the United States. 
Standard beadless tires are currently be- 
ing bought for $31.50 per ton, but it is 
understood that this price will also drop 
to the $25.00-per ton figure shortly. Tire 
beads now bring $3.50 per ton while in- 
ner tubes are being purchased at 6c per 
pound. These are prices paid to dealers 
by the Rubber Reserve agents. 

In the future virtually all scrap rub- 
ber will flow through government chan- 
nels and it is of course hoped that the 
higher prices to be paid to dealers will 
stimulate collections. The efforts of deal- 
ers, however, have been seriously inter- 
fered with as a result of the national 
collection drive and it may be some time 
before increased supplies will be forth- 
coming from such channels. The differ- 
ence between Rubber Reserve’s purchas- 
ing price and the new OPA ceilings will 
naturally be borne by the government. 

In discussing the higher prices estab- 
lished for scrap rubber and the national 
collection effort through the filling sta- 
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tions of the nation, Dr. Joseph E. Pogue, 


chairman of the rubber su 
the Advisor Committee on Economics 


of the Petroleum Industry War Council, 


committee ol 


i a recent talk given at Lexington, 
Kentucky before the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission, stated that these 
movements were ut two ot tour neces 
sary means to marshall scrap rubber 
resources He suggested that an addi 
tional incentive § for rapping ‘tires 


should be established by issuing nego 
tiahl © mate 


lable prio y certificates tor recaps and 

that the return flow of scrap fron 

military and foreign sources should be 
: 

organized by the yovernment 


Charges Scoring of Rubber Plans 
Charges that WPB officials are balk 


ing construction of new rubber reclaim 
ing plants were made before the Senate 
agricultural subcommittee on June 19. 
Harold S. Sims, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
testihed that Rubber Coordinator New 
hall told him present facilities for pro« 
essing scrap rubber could produce 270, 
OOO tons annually and that available 
scrap would permit no greater produc 
tion. He said that he had recently gone 
to Washington with plans for a new 
rubber reclaiming plant, was referred 
to Dr. Harry S. Rogers, chief of the 
Rubber Branch of WPB, and that Dr 
Rogers ridiculed the pl: 

According to Mr 
formed the Southwest Rubber Reclaim 
ing ‘Co. at Fort Worth, D1 


him that “there are just three or four 


ins 


Sims, who recently 
Rogers told 


real rubber engineers in the country and 
| know three of then personally You 
should go to one of these and let him 
prepare your brochure. It will cost you 





$50,000, but when it is done, I'll be able 
to understand it.” Mr. Sims also charged 
that at that point J. H. Davidson, a 
WPB industrial specialist, offered to re 
draw the plans for $25,000. Mr. Sims, 
according to his testimony, went back to 
see Mr. Newhall and was told not to 
worry about the $50,000, because it could 
ve added to an RFC loan 

In testimony before the same subcom- 
mittee on July 6, Dr 
that he had merely told Mr. Sims as a 
f information that his plans 


Rogers testified 


matter ofr 
were “inadequate and incomplete” and 
estimated that it would take about $50, 
000 to redraft them. Dr 
peared before the committee after Mr 
Nelson had insisted that the committee 
give ear to a rebuttal of the charges 
raised by Mr. Sims 

At an earlier hearing—that on June 
19—Senator Gillette read into the record 


Rogers ap 


indicating that many of the 


testimony 
government’s rubber advisers are con 
nected with the “big four.” Mr. New 
hall had previously testified that final 
rubber authority was vested in a group 
of experts. These experts, according to 
a list secured from Jesse Jones, head of 
the RFC, include the following: Dr. E 
R. Weidlein, now acting as_ technical 
consultant to the Rubber Reserve Co., 


R. P. Dinsmore (Goodyear), P. K 
Frolich (Standard Oil), J. N. Street 
(Firestone), M H Boyd (Hycar 


Chemical), W. L. Semon (Goodrich), 
W. A. Gibbons (U. S. Rubber), S. T 
Crossland, assistant to the president of 
Rubber Reserve, and F. H. Carman, 
chief of the Synthetic Rubber Branch, 


WPB 


INCREASED JULY TIRE QUOTA REFLECTS NORMAL SEASONAL FACTORS 


Reflecting normal seasonal factors and 
f workers in 


increasing employment « 
war occupations which make them eli 
gible for tires under rationing regula 
tions, a larger tire and tube quota for 
July than June was announced by OPA 
on June 28. A quota of new Grade I] 
tires—third, fourth and fifth lines—was 
set up tor war workers whose casings 
are unfit for recapping, the first quota otf 
new tires of any kind for List B eli 
gibles. This eligibility was set up by 

Amendment No. 16 to the Revised Tire 
Rationing Regulations, issued on June 
19. (See below) 

The July passenger car tire quota in 
57,097 new tires for List \ 
eligibles, 23,402 new Grade IT tires, 555, 
323,087 inner 


cludes 
077 recaps, and tubes, 
which compares with the June quota of 
49.584 new tires, 479,051 
265,007 tubes. There were no Grade II 
tires provided for war workers in June 
provide 
more new tires than were allotted for 


recaps, and 


Truck tire quotas for July 
June, but show a deduction in the num 
ber of recaps and tubes made available 
The quota for new truck tires is 268, 


925, compared with 247,715 for June, 
while the recap quota is 314,896 against 
365,014, and the tube quota is 299,265 
against 309,116 

Except for the new Grade II tires, 
set up in a separate category for quali 
fied war workers, all the new tires in 
the July quota are available only for use 
on vehicles eligible under List A. On the 
recaps, too, the List A users have first 
call over applicants eligible under List 
B, which covers vehicles operated in es 
sential services but of secondary im 
portance to those included in List A 

Maxima prices for “special purpose’ 
used inner tubes higher than those ap 
plicable to ordinary used tubes have been 
established through the issuance of 
Amendment No. 3 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 107, effective July 11 
The amendment sets forth the brand 
names and the schedule of ceiling prices 
for the special purpose tubes generally 
described by the terms “double-walled,” 
“puncture-sealing,” “self-sealing,” and 
others. Prices for passenger car and 
truck sizes are set at levels about 50% 
of the average list prices of these tubes 





when new and substantially above the 
maxima prices for used ordinary tubes. 
\ used 6:00-16 special purpose tube, for 
instance, may be sold for $5.45, com- 
pared with $1.50 for the ordinary pas- 
senger car tube and $2.00 for a truck 
tube of the same size 

Companies specifically named in the 
amendment, with the brand names of 
their special purpose tubes shown be- 
tween parenthesis, follow: Firestone 
(Puncture-Proof, Life Protectors), Gen- 
eral Tire (Puncture-Proof, Retain-air), 
Goodrich (Seal-O-Matic, Air Continer, 
Quick-Seal), Goodyear (Puncture Seal, 
LifeGuards), Kelly-Springfield  (Air- 
Core), Polson Rubber (Puncture-Seal- 
ing), Seiberling (Sealed-Air), and U. S 
Rubber (Master Seal). 


OPA Denies Price Changes 


\ request by Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Jeannette, Penna., for 
establish ceiling prices on original tires 
and tubes at a level higher than that 
provided in Price Schedule 119 was de 
nied by OPA on July 2. Pennsylvania 
Rubber had asked for a price ceiling 
5% above its published original equip- 


permission to 


ment price list effective December 31, 
1941, instead of 5% above the highest 
price charged by it for equipment of 
the same kind during 1941, as is pro 
vided in the regulation 

In its petition, Pennsylvania Rubber 
said that its 1941 prices were not rep 
resentative as they applied to what was 
then an inconsiderable portion of its to 
tal business. This year, however, original 
equipment has represent a 
materially larger share of total sales. 
The company asked for an exception to 
the regulation under a section providing 
for adjustment in the case of high-cost 
producers. OPA denied the petition be 
cause “there was no showing that the 


come to 


company’s production costs are high in 
comparison with the average operating 
cost in the industry.” 

A protest by U. S 
the maximum retail prices established 
for its two extra-quality tires—the U 
S. Royal Master and the Fisk Safti- 
Flight—was dismissed on July 8 by 
OPA. The protest was dismissed on the 
grounds that it had not been made 
within 60 days after the effective date of 
Revised Price Schedule No. 63 which 
sets retail ceiling prices for tires of 


Rubber against 


premium grades. As a second ground for 
dismissal, it was stated that U. S. Rub 
ber, a manufacturer, was not subject to 
the regulation, which applies only to re- 
tail sales. In dismissing the protest, how- 
ever, OPA said that it would treat it as 
a petition for amendment of the revised 
price schedule 


Eight Additional Amendments 


Since our last issue OPA has issued 
eight additional amendments to the Re- 
vised Tire Rationing 
follows: 

Amendment No. 13, issued on June 15, 


Regulations, as 


permits the sale of five-ply tires to any 
holder of a certificate for a four-ply 
casing. Heretofore, the sale of five-ply 
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tires was restricted to special uses. This 
amendment was adopted to broaden the 
market for the five-ply tires in dealers’, 
distributors’ and manufacturers’ inven- 
tories. 

Amendment No. 14, issued June 17 and 
effective June 22, clarifies the procedure 
by which owners of tires or tubes in 
public warehouses may withdraw them 
for their own use by presentation of a 
rationing certificate. This action for- 
malizes a procedure which previously 
had been permitted under an interpreta- 
tion of the regulations by OPA at- 
torneys. It was stressed, however, that 
these tires or tubes may be withdrawn 
only for use on eligible vehicles. 

Under Amendment No. 15, vehicles 
operated principally for official use by 
heads of foreign diplomatic missions 
formally accredited to this country have 
been made eligible for tires. Under the 
amendment, issued on June 17 and ef- 
fective June 22, eligibility is also ex- 
tended to foreign government employees 
engaged in functions essential to the war 
effort under a section of the regulations 
which heretofore has applied only to our 
own Federal, state and local government 
employees. The diplomats come under 
List A and foreign government em- 
ployees under List B. 

Amendment No. 16 makes war work- 
ers eligible for Grade II tires—third, 
fourth and fifth line new tires—under 
certain restrictive conditions and simul- 
taneously provides a system designed to 
make each tire deliver the utmost in es- 
sential transportation. The amendment, 
issued on June 19, sets up a procedure 
under which an employee of an establish- 
ment essential to the war effort and 
employing more than 100 workers must 
present to his local rationing board a 
statement from a committee set up in 
his own plant showing that he needs 
tires and has agreed to make maximum 
use of them in carrying other employees 
to and from work. Certificates for Grade 
II tires will be granted to workers whose 
eligibility is thus established when the 
casings on his car are unfit for recap- 
ping. War workers heretofore have been 
eligible only for recaps or recapping 
services. Grade II tires are described 
as those which have a maximum price 
of less than 88'44% of the ceiling level 
for first line tires as established in 
Price Schedule No. 63, revised. The 
was effective July 15. 
Amendment No. 


amendment 
(Eprror’s Nore: See 
20, below). 
Amendment No. 17, issued on June 27 
and effective July 2, tightens require- 
ments in some respects and extends 
eligibility for tires to certain vehicle 
users heretofore not provided for. The 
amendment requires that a vehicle oper- 
ated by a surgeon, farm 
veterinary or practicing minister, to be 
eligible for tires and tubes, must be 
used “exclusively” for professional serv- 


physician, 


ices or religious duties instead of “prin- 
cipally” as heretofore; makes licensed 
chiropractors and _ osteopaths eligible 
under the same conditions as apply to 


doctors of medicine: extends the eli- 
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gibility of ministers to “any religious 
practitioner qualified to administer to 
the religious needs of the members of a 
congregation”; changes the desigriation 
of nurses eligible for tires from “visiting 
nurse” to “public health nurse”; and 
extends eligibility for recapped or ob- 
solete new tires to public school officials 
and teachers for necessary transportation 
between schools. 

Amendment No. 18, issued on June 
30, requires tire sellers of all kinds— 
tire dealers, automobile supply com- 
panies, motor vehicle dealers and auto- 
mobile finance companies—to file reports 
on their inventories of all serviceable 
tires—new, used, retreaded and recapped 
—as of June 30, as well as quarterly 
thereafter. The reports are to show each 
seller’s stocks of passenger car and truck 
tires and tubes, tractor and farm equip- 
ment tires, and all other tires of what- 
ever kind, not mounted on a _ vehicle. 
Used tires as well as new are to be 
shown on special forms provided by 
OPA if they are usable in their present 
condition or as basic tire carcasses for 
recapping if they can be made service- 
able by repair. The reports must be filed 
with local rationing boards on the due 
dates—the 15th of July, October, January 
and April. 

Amendment No. 19, issued on July 8 
and effective July 15, enables purchasers 
of new and rebuilt tractors, farm im- 
plements and other vehicles that are sold 
without tires to obtain casings and tubes. 
Until changed by this amendment, the 
regulations made provision for issuances 
of certificates for replacements and 
spares only. Local rationing ‘boards are 
now authorized to issue original equip- 
ment certificates when the buyer of new 
or rebuilt vehicles to be put into eligible 
use submits an affidavit from the seller 
setting forth a satisfactory reason for 
delivery without tires and tubes. It was 
emphasized that mere changeover from 
steel wheels to wheels requiring rubber 
tires does not constitute “rebuilding.” 

Amendment No. 20, issued on July 8 
and effective July 15, makes it plain that 
only third, forth and fifth line new tires 
will be available to war plant workers 
who get certificates entitling them to buy 
Grade II tires. The amendment redefines 
Grade II tires as those which have a 
maximum price of less than 85% of the 
maximum for first line tires as estab- 
lished in OPA’s Revised Price Schedule 
No. 63. The original definition (see 
Amendment No. 16 above) included all 
tires under 884% of the first line ceil- 
ing, a definition that was subsequently 
found to include a number of brands 
that are considered to be second line 
tires by the trade. 


ADDITIONAL TIRE ORDERS 


The issuance of Supplementary Order 
No. 6 by OPA on June 19 gives sellers 
whose ceilings are set under certain 
maximum price regulations, including 
Price Schedules Nos. 63 (new tires and 
tubes), 66 (retreads and recaps, retread- 
ing and recapping, and basic tire car- 


casses), and 107 (used tires and tubes), 
the option of continuing the type of post- 
ing of prices set forth in those specific 
price regulations or of using any of 
the posting methods permitted under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 
The specific commodity regulations re- 
quire the seller to display ceiling prices 
with a sign or placard at the place of 
sale. Such posting is also allowed by the 
general order, but the latter requires the 
use of specific language not called for 
in the individual commodity regulations. 

Through the issuance of Supple- 
mentary Order No. M-15-d by WPB on 
June 12 persons buying new airplane 
tires and tubes must now obtain a cer- 
tificate stating the necessity of the pur- 
chase. The certificate must be secured 
from a Safety Regulation Inspector of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and must state that the tire is necessary 
to maintain the aircraft in an airworthy 
condition. The purchaser is also required 
to turn in the old tire. The order con- 
tains various exceptions in favor of the 
Army and Navy, foreign countries, air 
carriers, and other persons (in accord- 
ance with the WPB definition of “per- 
sons”) who may be specifically author- 
ized to purchase tires by the Director of 
Industry Operations. 

Steps to save rubber now being wasted 
by ignorance of tire care and by de- 
liberate abuse are being taken by OPA. 
Inspectors who examine tires as a part 
of the procedure followed by applicants 
for rationing certificates have been given 
a set of instructions to help them in de- 
termining when a tire is repairable and 
recappable and when it has been neg 
lected or abused, according to an an 
nouncement on July 9. This action is 
intended to give force to a provision 
in the Revised Tire Rationing Regula- 
tions that permits local rationing boards 
to refuse tires to any who have abused 
those they already have or who have 
driven them beyond the point were re 
capping is practical. 


Recent OPA Interpretations 


Recent interpretations of provisions 
within the price regulations issued by 
OPA included the following: 

The phrase “new rubber” appears in 
Price Schedule No. 66, which covers re- 
treaded and recapped tires, retreading 
and recapping of tires, and basic tire 
carcasses. Since the phrase “new rubber” 
as used in the schedule means rubber 
which is newly applied to the particular 
tire, including reclaimed rubber so ap- 
plied, the schedule covers retreading 
with treading stock made wholly of re- 
claimed rubber. 

Inasmuch as Maximum Price Regula 
tion No. 107, covering used tires and 
tubes, is applicable to all inner tubes, 
it has been determined that the schedule 
is applicable to LifeGuard tubes, made 
by Goodyear, which are special purpose 
inner tubes with a high quality construc 
tion. Under the same regulation, a six 
ply passenger car tire to be mounted on 
a truck is classified as a passenger car 
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tire ince the tire must ecognize | as 
a truck tire by the trade betore it may 
be classed as suc] 

Two additional nterpretations oO this 
regulation ar (1 \ I station 
operator who require i a condition to 
selling ] better t c that the buver 
also purchase Ol} ‘ ates tie sche lule 
by the tving agreement: (2) respite a 
prevailing custom in the trade, it is a 

olation ot the sched lit to tter tires 
for sale onh n connectio1 vith the 
ale o the irt ( i tubes ot 
wheel 

MISCELLANEOUS REGULATIONS 

Maximum specification for heat-re 

stant alloy ised nthetic rubber 
plants, metallurgical furnaces, cement 
mill turnaces, and power plant equip 
ment, are set up in Supplementary Order 
No. M-21-g, issued | WPB on Julv 3 
Che new specificatior are designed to 
use the least possible amount of alloying 
materials necessar\ to maintain the ef 
lectiveness ot the < ment involved 
Savings in nickel are expected to be in 
excess of 10% ot the annual consump 
tion ot the metal 

Conservation Order NO \i-8] issued 
by WPB on June 27. pt ibits the man 
ufacture or use of tinplate or terneplate 
cans tor many chemical paints, and 
other “special products.” Included in the 
latter categor were rubber, limoleum 


and radiator cements 
TI sm111tN for |] led zin 
c maxXimtium price LO! eaced = ZIiTiK 


oxides containir 355% or more lead 


as 
been restored to the April 1 level of 7% 
a pound through the uance of Max 
imum Price Regulation No. 166 by OPA 
on June 17. In issuing the regulation, 


OPA explained that under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation an _ inad 
vertent omission had cut the price back 
failed 


T in reased 


to 6.7% a pound, 1 hgeure wl cl 
| 


to compensatt producers 


costs. OPA had previously approved a 


7c a pound figure. There little leaded 
zinc oxide used in the rubber industry 
A\lthoug! originally the effective date ol 
the order was set at lune 22 it was 


later made retroactive t Mar 1] 


Butadiene Under Allocation 


Expanding its control over raw mate 
rials used in the manufacture of syn 
thetic rubber and other essential wat 


materials, WPB placed butadiene, basic 


ingredient in the manutacture oO! the 


Buna type rubbers, under allocati 


the issuance of General Preference Or 


der No. M 178, etlective July 1 Pro 


} 


ducers seeking to deliver and persons 


asking delivery of butadiene are required 


m with 


to make application to the Director of 
Industry Operations. They are requested 
Form PD-33, whicl 


production and shipment of all chemicals 


to wus covers the 


used in the synthetic 


rubber 


manutacture of 
Producers who make less than 
month are 


five tons of butadiene per 


excepted from the provisions of the 


order 





New Lifesaving Devices 


Two new lifesaving devices made 
of cellular rubber, which has twice 
the buoyancy of cork, have been 
de veloped by the | S. Rubber Co 
One is a spider-like network « 


discs of cellular rubber strung to 
gether with ropes and the other is 
a self-lighting electric lamp which 
will float in the water beside vic- 
tims of a sinking ship to guide res 
cuers at night. The raft will sup 
port up to 30 persons. It can be 
thrown overboard from ships when 
there is no time to launch a regular 
lifeboat or raft, especially in_ the 
case ol torpedoed boats, and is so 
constructed that it may be easily 
grasped in the water, Both of the 
being manufactured 
Sculler Safety Lorp., New 


new de vices are 


by the 





Synthetic Rubber Oil Tank 


\ partial answer to the oil transpor 
tation problem is believed found in a 
synthetic rubber container developed by 
tl Martin Co., airplane manu 
Baltimore, Md The con 
tainer is based on the same principle as 
the Mareng Cell, the self-sealing, leak- 


e Glenn L 


tacturers ot 


proot gasoline tank used in military 


planes developed by the company. It is 
expected that the new product will con 
serve space, since when empty it can be 
rolled up into compact packages and sent 
back in a minimum of space, making 


the car, barge or truck available for 


Service is said to repre- 


beyond the 


other freight 
sent no problem ability to 
apply a cold patch in case of any ru 


ture of the material 


General Dyestuff Under Control 
Leo T 


todian, announced on July 3 that his of 


Crowley, Alien Property Cus 
fice had taken over control of the Gen 
eral Dyestuff Corp., selling agency for 
the General Aniline and Film Corp. Con 
trol of the latter company was vested 
by the Alien Property Custodian some 
two months ago. With assets of $6,000, 
000, General Dyestuff’s sales in 1941 ex 
ceeded $22,000,000. General Dvestuff sells 
colors and other materials to the rubber 


industry 


Handle Neutralizer Sales Direct 


Sales and installations of the Chap- 
man Electric Neutralizer, 
handled by the Kidder Press Co., 
N. H., as agents, will in the future be 
handled direct by the Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer Co., Portland, Maine. Instal- 
lation engineers formerly associated with 
Kidder Press are now working with the 
Chapman concern. 


heretofore 
Dover, 


BRITAIN TRACES DERMATITIS 

TO RUBBER USED IN GAS MASKS 
Skin eruptions that in several case 
assumed a serious condition are being 
caused by the use of gas masks in test 
exercises at a naval station, according 
issue of a 
published in 


to a report in a _ recent 
British medical journal 
London. 

Submitted by Surgeon Lieut. Comdr. 
J. Petro, formerly of the skin depart- 
ment of St. George’s Hospital in Lon- 
don, the report declared that the derma- 
titis was traced to compounds used in 
curing and vulcanizing rubber. This was 
supported by an inquiry that showed 
that of sixteen cases developing out of 
hundreds of masks in use all occurred 
among persons wearing the masks of 
two manufacturers. 

As to what compounds wert 
to be specifically harmful a curtain was 


found 


drawn after the service departments had 
made a ruling it would not be permitted 
to make them 
however, were found to be causing the 


public. These masks, 
skin disturbance after being used three 
to fifteen fifteen-minute 
periods a week apart. In other words, 
weekly gas drill, which normally re- 
hiteen 


times for 


quires wearing a mask about 
minutes, is sufficient to cause eruptions 
in three to fifteen weeks 

It occurred first as a mild, burning 
sensation of skin areas that had been in 
direct contact with the mask, followed 
by intense irritation, an inflammatory 
condition, swelling and finally a skin con- 
dition resembling that caused by im- 
petigo. It was found that 
lotion was about the most effective treat- 


calomine 


ment. 

Commander Petro observed that the 
best method of combating the disturb- 
ance would be to withdraw from use all 
masks in which the rubber was known 
to have been treated with the unnamed 
compound. 


To Auction Rainbow Assets 
Rubber 
equipment, 


The assets of the Rainbow 
Co., including 
furniture, fixtures and supplies, will be 
sold at public auction at the plant in East 
Butler, ] 


machinery, 


Penna., on Tuesday, July 28. 
The company, headed by H. B. Callahan, 
which has been making rubber soles and 
voluntarily 
The auction is in the hands 


90 West 


household appliances, is 
liquidating. 
of the Industrial Plants Corp., 
Broadway, New York City. 


Blue Ridge Buys New Plant 


Blue Ridge Rubber Co., 
Maryland, whose plant was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, has purchased the plant 
of the Cannon Shoe Co. at Littlestown, 
Penna. Rebuilt machinery from _ the 
Tanneytown plant will be transferred 
to the new plant as quickly as possible. 
Blue Ridge is a subsidiary of the Cam- 
bridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Tanneytown, 
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UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
REVISE HOSE SPECIFICATIONS 

In the interests of rubber conserva- 
tion the War Production Board recently 
cut the amount of crude rubber which 
could be used in fire hose from about 17 
to a maximum of 7 pounds per hundred 
feet in the 2!4-inch size and correspond- 
ingly in other sizes. This order had the 
immediate effect of making it impossible 
for manufacturers to supply hose meet- 
ing the standard of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and the specifications under 
which thousands of cities have been 
ordering. Accordingly, to remedy the 
situation, the Laboratories, which main- 
tain headquarters at 207 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, have developed an emergency 
alternate specification for fire hose and 
manufacturers are now supplying hose 
built to the new specifications. 

Hose complying with this new, emerg- 
ency alternate specification, inspected at 
the factory and bearing the Labora- 
tories’ label as evidence of conformance 
with the requirements, is the most sat- 
isfactory fire hose it is possible to pro 
duce commercially today for other than 
War Department use. This hose will 
handle equally as well as hose meeting 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ regular 
specifications which have been in effect 
for many years and upon which thous- 
ands of cities and towns have depended 


for many vears 


Major Differences Explained 


The main difference between the new 
and the old hose is that the new hose 
will probably not last as long. Other 
wise the performance characteristics re- 
main much the same. Burst pressures 
for the new hose in 1%-in., 2%4-in., 3-in. 
and 3%%-in. sizes, double jacketed, re- 
main 600 pounds per square inch. Cer- 
unique require- 

Underwriters’ 


tain outstanding and 
ments found only in 
Laboratories’ EA (emergency alternate) 
specifications for fire hose assure satis- 
factory performance. 

Fire hose specifications usually include 
a life test on the rubber lining of the 
hose. Such a test is included in the EA 
requiring that after 96 
hours in a dry heat oven at 158° + 2°F. 
the tensile strength of the rubber lining 
samples shall be not less than 75% of 
he tensile strength of samples which 


specifications, 


t 
have not been subjected to this heating. 
While this test develops some useful 
information, unless supplemented by ad- 
ditional tests, it is not considered as be- 
ing at all conclusive that a proper rubber 
compound is being used for the hose lin- 
ing. And as experience shows that in- 
ferior samples can pass this test, an 
oxygen bomb aging test is also included 
in the Laboratories’ EA specifications. 
In the oxygen bomb test, samples of 
the rubber lining are subjected to the 
action of oxygen at 300 pounds per 
square inch pressure and at 70° C. for 
96 hours. After this test the tensile 
strength and the amount a sample will 
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stretch before breaking must be at least 
60% of the tensile strength and stretch 
of samples not subjected to the oxygen 
bomb accelerated aging test 

Rubber technologists agree that the 
oxygen bomb test with its subsequent 
tensile and stretch requirements is con- 
siderably more severe than the oven 
test followed by a tensile test. It is 
therefore more suitable for definitely de- 
termining the aging qualities of rubber 
compounds. 

In checking fire hose submitted to the 
Laboratories for labeling, the oxygen 
bomb test is conducted on samples ob- 
tained at the factory from each lot of 
200 lengths of hose. At the average hose 
factory this means that samples are 
taken from approximately each batch of 
compound made up for hose linings. 

The EA specifications also call for 
elongation, twist, and warp tests on both 
single and double jacketed hose. On 
single jacketed hose the tests are con- 
ducted at 300 pounds pressure and the 
elongation is limited to not more than 
12%. On double jacketed hose the test 
pressure is 400 pounds and the elonga- 
tion is limited to not more than 8%. 
These tests are conducted on each length 
of hose submitted to the Laboratories 
for labeling. 

In each lot of 50 lengths a kink test 
is made on both the single and double 
jacketed types; and out of each 100 
lengths a burst test is run. The require- 
ments call for burst pressures of at least 
600 pounds for double jacketed hose, 
and 450 pounds for the single jacketed. 


U. S. lee Grip Tread Tire 


A new airplane tire which prevents 
skidding on glare ice has been developed 
at the Detroit plant of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. Known as the U. S. Ice Grip 
Tread, the tire features sharp, cylindrical, 
crimped steel inserts which make the 
tread instantly effective on both snow 
and ice. When the tire is in operation 
the portion of each insert exposed at 
the road-engaging surface of the tread 
wears down quickly until the exposed 
portion of the insert extends below the 
tread surface. Thereafter, the rate of 
wear of the inserts is substantially the 
same as the rate of wear of the tread 
rubber. Present production of the new 
airplane tire is limited to the U. S. Army 
Air Force. It is said to have definite 
post-war possibilities. 


W.S.S. Protex Non Rust Oil 


W.S.S. Protex Non Rust Oil, de- 
veloped by the Wayne Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit, Mich., is said to be of 
interest to the rubber industry. The oil, 
which is used for protecting steel at- 
tached to or near rubber from rust 
damage, may be sprayed or brushed on 
steel parts after fabrication. The oil 
does not harm or swell the rubber as 
do most ordinary oils. Steel parts must 
be protected against rust during stor- 
age, shipment and export. W.S.S. Pro- 
tex is used in a water solution and is 
sold in base form or in ready-to-use 


form. 








FIRESTONE BUILDING 10-MAN COLLAPSIBLE RUBBER LANDING BOATS 





The collapsible rubber boat now being built by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
which can be inflated in a few seconds by carbon dioxide carried in a container built 


into the side of each boat, holds ten fully equipped men. 


In the above reproduction, 


American soldiers are seen in the act of demonstrating a practice landing operation, 


When folded, the boats make a compact bundle measuring 90 inches in length. 


When 


inflated, the boats expand to a length of 18 feet with a beam of 8 feet. 
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Acquires Lower Rubber Mfg. Co. 





The business and mechanical rubber 
goods factory of the Lower Rubber Mfg 
Co., Ravenna, Ohio, has been acquired by 
Chamberlain Engineering, Ltd., a unit of 
the U. S. Stoneware C« Che mechanical 


ntained but the 





goods line will he Ms 
plant will be used principally for milling, 


calendering, extruding and molding oper 
ations on the Tygon series of rubber-like 
materials developed by { » stone 
wart Provision will also be made for 


the production of Duralon, a synthetic 


resin with a polymerized furfural ortho 


silicate base, as a substitute for hard 
rubber in all extruded and molded shapes 
The technical facilities and sales organ 
izations of Lower Rubber and Chamber 
lain Engineering will be merged. M. S 
Lower, former president of Lower Rub 
ber, will serve as general manager of the 
plant which will be operated as the Low 
er Rubber Mfg. Division of Chamberlain 


lngineering, Ltd 


Millimar—New Loading Material 


Millimar, an organic low dielectri 
constant loading material for use pat 
ticularly with electrical insulating rub 
ber compounds, has been introduced by 


the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave 
New York City. The new material is a 


special form of gilsonite retaining all 
the desirable properties of  gilsonite, 
such as low capacitance, low moisture 
absorption and high modulus, but with 


the added property 
Millimar is ground to 


7 Cassy incorporfa 
tion in rubber 
about 20 mesh for easv handling with 


out dusting. It is said to be particularly 


desirable in low rubber content com 


here good electrical and pro 


cessing characteristics are desired It 


pounds w 


produces considerably drier and firmer 
stocks than a 


loading ot mineral rub eT according to 


uncured corresponding 


the supplier 


Tarzac—A New Plasticizer 


Tarzac, a new plasticizer for syntheti 
rubber, particularly of the Buna N type, 
has been introduced by the R. T. Van 
derbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 
City. Tarzac is oil-like in consistency 
and readily mills into the rubber. It 
also is used in Channel Black S, Ther- 
max S and Kalvan S, and the use of 
these results in the quick incorporation 
of both plasticizer and loading material 
in the rubber, preventing the dusting of 
the powders, Tarzac, used directly or 
with the S pigments mentioned, pro 
duces stocks that calender and extrude 


smoothly and rapidly 


A refinishing lacquer especially made 
for golf balls has been introduced under 
the name of “Nu-Glo” by the M.V.¢ 
Laboratories, Inc., 4325 Harris St., To 
ledo, Ohio It is said to be tough and 
durable and to give a brilliant white 
finish. One bottle is sufficient for 24 


balls 





Another Berliner “Report” 


The firm of J. J. Berliner & Staff, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City, has 
issued another “report” intended for 
rubber chemists and technologists 
This latest “report” is called “New 
Developments in Rubber Substi- 
tutes,” consists of 54 mimeographed 
pages in a loose-leaf folder, and is 
quoted at $18.00 per copy The 
“report” is divided into ten sections, 
the first of which is a partial repro- 
duction of the government circular 
(C427) prepared by L. A. Wood of 
the National Bureau of Standards 


under the title: “Synthetic Rub 
bers: Their Compositions, Proper- 
ties, and Uses.” The next eight 


sections consist of reproductions in 
full or part of articles which have 
appeared in the Jndia Rubber World 
(Vol. 104, No. 6 and Vol. 105, Nos. 
4 and 5), Canadian Chemistry & 
Process Industries (Vol 25, No 
4), American Gas Journal (Vol. 
154, No. 5), and the Automobile 
Engineer (Vol. 31. No. 409) The 
tenth section contains abstracts of 
American and foreign patents on 
miscellaneous subjects secured from 
“various sources.” The “report” 
has no value to anyone in the rub 
ver industry who has access to any 
of the regularly published journals 
in the rubber and allied fields 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Six Months Ended April 30: Net 
profit of $5,193,024, including profits of 
foreign subsidiaries which were remitted 
to the company during the period, but 
after deductions for depreciation, inter 
est, and Federal taxes, including $5, 
095,648 estimated excess profits taxes, 
and provision of $1,500,000 as an addi- 
tional reserve for contingencies After 
allowing for dividends on the 6% cumu- 
stock, Series \, the 
$1.97 a share on 


lative preferred 
earnings amounted t 


the outstanding shares of common stock 
For the previous six months, Firestone 
reported net profit of $4,789,165, after 
providing $1,500,000 reserve, or $1.75 per 
common share 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. (England) 


For 1941: Net profit of £1,261,649 ($5,- 
097,062), after deduction of £1,924,620 
($7,775,465) for taxes but before trans 
fer of £650,000 ($2,626,000) to the in- 
come tax reserve toward 1942-43 liability, 
which compares with a net profit of £1,- 
259,975 ($5,090,299) reported for 1940 
Profit after depreciation and _ other 
charges but before provision for taxes 
amounted to £3,186,269 ($12,872,527) 
against £3,001,855 ($12,127,494) in the 
previous year. The pound is currently 


quoted at $4.04 





Accelerators Added to Lines 


Mercaptobenzothiazole and benzothi 
azyldisulfide have been added to the 
lines of rubber accelerators sold by the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. S. 
Rubber Co. and the Rubber Chemicals 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. Both companies will sell the 


’ 


accelerators under the 
MBT and MBTS, 
United States patents covering the man- 
ufacture and sale of these materials ex 


designations of 


respectively The 


pired on July 7. Both materials have 
been available for the past several years 
and will continue to be available from 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Co. under the trade 
names of Captax (mercaptobenzothia 
zole) and Altax (benzothiazyldisulfide ) 
These popular accelerators find appli 
cation in natural, reclaimed and syn 
thetic rubber stocks 


Mountings for Airplane Engines 


Development of a radically new type 
of suspension mounting for airplane en 
gines has been disclosed by the Good 
subsidiary of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
Although no details of the new mount 
ings were made available, it was said 


vear Aircraft Corp., 


that they offer four distinct advantages 
over previous types, as follows: (1) 
Longer life for airplanes, due to less 
vibrational stress on the structure and 
other parts; (2) Greater fire accuracy, 
with gunners subjected to less vibration 
in their gun turrets; (3) More accurate 
aiming of bombs, due to decreased vi 
bration in instruments, such as bomb 
sights; and (4) Less vibration-inspired 
nervous strain on pilots, navigators, gun- 
ners and others on long flights 


Fairprene Cements and Compounds 


A new line of industrial adhesives, 


known as Fairprene Cements and Caulk 


ing Compounds, has been announced by 
the Fabrikoid Division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fairfield, Conn 
The new adhesives are described as 
“unvulcanized synthetic elastic composi- 
tions, dispersed in a_ suitable solvent, 
which contain either the activating in 
gredients for vulcanization with heat, or 
are so formulated that vulcanization will 
take place at atmospheric temperatures 
with the addition of a solution of acti- 
vating ingredients.” Fairprene Cements 
may be used to adhere various combina 
tions of cured and uncured neoprene 
stock, cured and uncured neoprene-coated 
fabrics, cured and uncured rubber, leath 
er fabrics, and paper 


An order for twenty-one additional 
patrol airships of the “K” type has been 
awarded to the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
by the U. S. Navy. “K” ships are 
inflated with 416,000 cubic feet of helium 
gas, are powered by two 400 h.p. engines, 
have a top speed of close to 80 m.p.h 
and a cruising radius of 2,000 miles. 
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TESTING MATERIALS SOCIETY 
HOLDS 45th ANNUAL MEETING 


Approximately 1,400 members, commit- 
tee members and guests attended the 
Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., June 22 to 
26. More than 200 committee meetings 
were held in addition to a Symposium 
on Radiography, a Session on Alternate 
Steels, and a Round-Table Discussion on 
Water. More than 55 new tentative 
standards were approved for publication 
and some 70 existing tentative specifica- 
tions are to be referred to Society letter 
allot for adoption as standard. 

In the annual report of the Executive 
Committee the ways in which the Society 
has contributed to the war effort were 
stressed, the report listing the work of 
numerous standing committees which had 
cooperated in emergency research and 
specifications. Some 50 specifications have 
been affected by emergency alternate pro- 
visions which are designed to expedite 
procurement or to conserve critical and 
strategic materials and a number of 
emergency specifications have already 
been issued. 

New officers elected during the meet 
ing included the following: President, 
H. J. Ball, Professor of Textile Engi- 
neering, Lowell Textile Institute; Vice 
President, P. H. Bates, chief, Clay and 
Silicate Products National 
Bureau of Standards. Mr. Bates will 
serve with Dean Harvey, materials engi 
neer, Engineering Laboratories and 
Standards Department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., who was 
elected vice-president in 194] 

An important action at the meeting 
was the approval for publication of a 


Division, 


test for indentation of rubber by means 
of the durometer as developed by the 
Society’s Committee D-11 on Rubber 
Products. While no instruments have 
been investigated which possess all of 
the characteristics desired in hardness 
testing, the Committee feels that stand 
ardization and calibration of durometers 
will go a long way in accomplishing 
the objective sought and the new test is 
in line with this premise. Another ac- 
tion involved the existing tentative test 
for viscosity and total solids content of 
rubber cements which is to be adopted 
as an A.S.T.M. standard. 

Committee D-11 will submit shortly to 
the Society certain emergency provisions 
in the Specifications for Cotton Rubber- 
Lined Fire Hose (D-296) and plans also 
to perfect a new test covering com- 
pressed packings. Technical 
Committee A on Automotive Rubber, 
which is a joint project with the S.A.E., 
is completing its program of classifica- 
tion, reducing the number of standard 
compounds and defining these compounds 
in terms of physical properties. 

The necessity of having adequate in- 
formation and tests to cover the physical 
properties of rubber and rubber-like ma- 
terials at subatmospheric temperatures 
has led to the organization of a new sub- 
committee in this field. 


asbestos 
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SEVERAL CHANGES ARE MADE IN MONSANTO CHEMICAL ORGANIZATION 





David |. Beaver 


Dr. R. L. Sibley, director of research 
of the Rubber Service Department of 
the Organic Chemicals Division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., has been made 
general manager of manufacturing in 
charge of all production and research 
activities at Nitro, West Virginia. Dr. 
David J. Beaver, assistant director of 
research at the Nitro laboratories, has 
been named director of research, and 
Harry A. Merkle, production superin- 
tendent of the Nitro plant, plant man- 
ager. Mr. Merkle succeeds Herman K. 
Eckert who is now plant manager of 
Monsanto’s synthetic rubber chemicals 
plant at Texas City, Texas. 

Dr. Sibley was born on May 24, 1888, 
in Spencer, Mass., studied at Clark Col- 
lege and Clark university, obtaining de- 
grees in physics and chemistry, con- 
tinued his education at Princeton and 
then studied law for two years at New 
York University. He was an instructor 
in chemistry at Hobart College from 
1911 to 1913 and assistant professor of 
chemistry at Akron University from 
1914 to 1918. In 1921 he joined Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.) as a patent attorney and 
came to the Rubber Service Labora- 
tories in 1926 in the same capacity. When 
the latter company became Monsanto’s 
Rubber Service Department in 1929 he 
became director of research. 

Dr. Beaver was born on February 
23, 1893, in Schenectady, N. Y., received 


R. L. Sibley 


Harry A. Merkle 


his education at Union College and 
Columbia University, receiving a Ph. D. 
from the latter in 1921, and began 
his professional career as a_ research 
chemist for Firestone, working on ac- 
celerators and antioxidants. He spent 
1922 with the Grasselli Chemical Co. and 
joined the Combustion Utilities Corp. as 
a research chemist in 1923, becoming as- 
sistant director of research two years 
later. In 1932 he joined Monsanto as a 
research chemist and was named assis- 
tant director of research at Nitro in 
1936. He served in the last war as a 
lieutenant in the Chemical Warfare 
Service. Dr. Beaver is a member of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Mr. Eckert was graduated from 
Akron University in 1922 with a degree 
in rubber chemistry, joined Rubber Serv- 
ice Laboratories as a development com- 
pounder in the same year, went into op- 
erations work at the Nitro plant in 1926, 
and progressed through the ranks of 
plant supervisor and operating superin- 
tendent before becoming plant manager 
in 1938. 

Mr. Merkle received a B.S. in chem- 
istry from Hobart Gollege and immedi- 
ately upon graduation joined the Rub- 
ber Service organization at Nitro as a 
production chemist. In 1938 he was ap- 
pointed production superintendent, from 
which he moves to the plant manager- 
ship. 








To Manufacture Rubber Serums 

The Synthetic Rubber Saver Corpora- 
tion has been organized in New Haven, 
Conn., to manufacture “synthetic rubber 
serums and extenders” developed by 
Sam Baron and his son, Jack Baron. 
Robert M. Blake is president of the new 
corporation, Jack Baron is vice-presi- 
dent, and Sam Baron is secretary and 
treasurer. The new concern maintains a 
laboratory at 73 Wallace Street in New 
Haven. The War Production Board is 
reported to be interested in the type of 
synthetic products being manufactured 
by the new company. 


Cabot to Make War Parts 


Cabot Shops, Inc., southwestern sub- 
sidiary of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., of 
Boston, Mass., has received a substan- 
tial order from the War Department for 
the manufacture of gun steel and gun 
tube forgings. This company, located in 
the Texas Panhandle, is essentially the 
construction and maintenance division of 
Cabot’s carbon black and natural gasoline 
operations in the southwest and for the 
last several years has been manufactur- 
ing and distributing a full line of oil 
well pumping units and oil field surface 
equipment on a national scale. 
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AKRON RUBBER GROUP HAS 
LARGEST SUMMER OUTING 


The largest summer outing held to 
date by the Akron Group, Rubber Divi 
sion, A.C.S., was held on June 19 at the 
Fairlawn Country Club. Approximately 
600 members and guests were in attend 
ance, more than 150 of whom partici 
pated in the golf and other tournaments 
The outing was in the hands of Ed 
Nahm (Naugatuck Chemical) who was 
ably assisted by E. W. Ballard (Mid 
west Rubber Reclaiming), W. J]. Krantz 
(Goodyear), C. B. Moore (Philadelphia 
Rubber Works), Ray Taylor (Fire- 
stone), Enos Baker (Binney & Smith), 
Lester Brock (Continental Carbon), and 


Glen Harry (Goodyear Aircraft) 
Prizes were awarded to winners in 
the various contests, those in the golf 
tournament including a golf bag for the 
longest drive to Francis Boling (Good 
rich), a dozen golf balls for closest to 


the pin to F. A. Martin (Hoover), a 
rain jacket for most balls out of bounds 
to \ E McLaughlin (Goodyear), and 
a rain jacket for the shortest drive to 
D. H. Smith (Castle Rubber) Dis 
} 


tribution of prizes was made possible by 


donations received from the following 


firms 

Akron Chemical Co., Akron Paint & 
Varnish Co., Akron Standard Mold Co., 
L. Albert & Son, American Cyanamid 


& Chemical Corp., American Zinc Sales 
Co., Anaconda Copper Mining C 
Baker Chemical Co.. Barium Reduction 
Corp., Barnsdall Oil Co., Barret Divi- 
sion ol Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Binney & Smith Co., Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgewater Machine Co., Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., Cannon Mills, Inc., Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., Central 
Rubber Corp., Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Continental Carbon Co 

Continental Rubber Co. of New York, 
Dill Mfg. Co., Dow Chemical Co., Du 
Pont, Eastern Magnesia Talc Co., Eng- 
lish Mica Co., Erie Railroad, Russell 
Farley & Co., Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., John Gam- 
meter, General Atlas Carbon, General 
Magnesite & Magnesia Co., B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Goodrich Silvertown Stores, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,'C. P. Hall 
Co., Herron & Meyer, J]. M. Huber, Inc., 
Hycar Chemical Co., Imperial Oil & 
Gas Co., India Rubber World, Inter- 
national Pulp Co., Johnson Rubber Co., 
Manufacturers Rubber & Supply Co., 
C. F. Marshall Co., McNeil Boiler Co., 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., H. Muehlstein & 
Co., F. F. Myers 

National Rubber Machinery Co., Na 
tional Standard Co., Naugatuck Chemi 
cal, N. J. Zine Co., Niagara Sprayer & 
Chemical Co., Ohio Mineral Spirits Co., 
Ohio Rubber Co., Ohio Sherardizing 
Co., Ozark Mining & Smelting Co., 
Philadelphia Rubber Works, Piqua 
Stone Products Co., Republic Rubber 
Co., Rex-Hide, Inc., Rohner Paper Co., 
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Coming Events 


July 24-25. Los Angeles Rubber 
Group, Uplifters’ Club, Los Angeles, 
Calif 

Sept. 10-11. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Fall Meeting, Hotel Lafayette, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Oct. 5-9. National Safety Congress, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 12-14. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Fall Meeting, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Nov. 16-18. American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, Annual Meet 
ing, Hotel Netherlands Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Nov. 17-22. Second National Chem- 
ical Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4. American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Annual Meet- 
ing, New York City. 


= J 





Rupper Ace, St. Joseph Lead Co., A. 
Schrader’s Son, A. Schulman, Inc, 
Seiberling Latex Products Co., Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., Sharples Chemicals, 
Inc., Shell Oil Co., V. L. Smithers, Inc. 

Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., Stam- 
ford Rubber Supply Co., Standard 
Chemical Co., Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
Stauffer Chemical Co., Sun Oil Co., 
Superior Zinc Corp., Synthetic Products 
Co., Thiokol Corp., Thompson, Wein- 
man & Co., Thomson & Kennon, Titan 
ium Pigment Corp., Turner Halsey Co., 
United Carbon Co., R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., C. K. Williams & Co., Charles T. 
Wilson Co., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
Xylos Rubber Co. 


Form Electrochemicals Department 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware, has announced 
that effective immediately the former 
R. & H. Chemicals Department will be 
known as the DuPont Electrochemicals 
Department. The change was in name 
only and does not affect products, poli- 
cies or personnel. 





Statistics 


Following our policy of publish 
ing our complete Statistical Section 
every other month only, the Section 
is omitted from this issue. Data 
to be added to the statistical tables 
in our June issue follows: 

Cotton: The average price of 
middling uplands on the N. Y. Cot- 
ton Exchange for the month of 
June was 19.78c, based on 26 trading 
days. 

Rims: Total branded rims pro 
duced by members of the Tire & 
Rim Association during June, 1942, 
amounted to 554,786. 





ANNUAL OUTING IS HELD BY 
RHODE ISLAND RUBBER CLUB 


Approximately 80 members and guests 
attended the outing of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club held on June 26 at the 
Metacomet Golf Club, East Providence, 
R. I. A golf tournament was held in 
the afternoon with prizes for low gross 
going to Ed Colligan (Quabaug Rub- 
ber) and for the kicker’s handicap to 
E. W. Varnum (Quabaug Rubber) and 
L. Yates (Industrial Paper & Cordage) 
The latter prizes were distributed by 
drawing. 

The speaker of the evening was Col. 
George R. Thompson, deputy chief of 
instruction of the Rhode Island Civilian 
Defense. He confined his talk to the 
civilian defense set-up in the state, with 
special emphasis on the types of gases 
which may be used before the war is 
over, 

Distribution of prizes at the outing 
was made possible by donations from 
the following companies: Akron Stand- 
ard Mold Co., Binney & Smith Co., 
Continental Carbon Co., Wm. D. Egles- 
ton Co., Ernest Jacoby & Co., H. Muehl- 
stein & Co., Naugatuck Chemical, N. J. 
Zinc Co., Pequanoc Rubber Co., A. 
Schulman, Inc., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
L. G. Whittemore, Inc. 


Reminder on Contest Papers 


Fred E. Traflet, of the Pequanoc Rub- 
ber Co., Butler, N. J., chairman of the 
New York Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., calls attention to the fact that 
papers for the 1942 Prize Essay Contest 
of the Group must be submitted by Sep- 
tember 9, 1942. Papers should be of a 
technical nature relating to any raw 
materials or processes concerned with 
the manufacture of rubber products. 
They may be the result of original work, 
development results, or interpretive re- 
sults and reviews of rubber literature. 
The contest rules provide that all those 
planning to submit papers must indicate 
their intention and submit titles to Mr. 
Traflet on or before August 19, 1942, 


Tent Fabric Uses No Rubber 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has 
started production of waterproof and 
fireproof tent fabric which uses no rub- 
ber or other critical war materials. The 
use of rubber for processing canvas duck 
for army tents was prohibited as of June 
1. Utilizing new ingredients, the Good- 
year-processed fabric, which is made on 
equipment formerly used to produce Pli- 
ofilm, now discontinued, is said to go 
farther beyond government specifica- 
tions than previous processes which used 
rubber. In addition to being waterproof 
and fireproof, as required, the new fab- 
ric is also less susceptible to intense heat 
or cold. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE REPORTS 
CLASSIFICATION OF RUBBERS 


For the past several months Technical 
Committee A on Automotive Rubber 
Products, a joint ASTM-SAE group, 
and two of its sub-committees, have been 
working on standard classifications, 
specifications, and tests for both natural 
and synthetic rubber, currently to con- 
serve rubber stocks and ultimately to 
enable industry in general to make the 
widest possible use of both products. 
| 


The progress made by one of the sub 


committees—Subcommittee V—was re 
ported in our last issue. This committee 
was concerned with synthetic rubber. 

\ complete report has since been made 
by the joint committee to its sponsors 
and some details concerning the work 
have been released by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. Interest now is 
centered in rubber for automotive and 
aeronautical purposes other than tires. 
Initially the new rubber classifications 
are to be recommended to the War Pro- 
duction Board for promulgating the war 
emergency conservation program. Later, 
it is believed, the work accomplished 
will serve to bring about the adaptation 
to thousands of new industrial uses of 
both natural and 
whichever is cheaper and available. 


synthetic rubbers, 

The primary object of the automo- 
tive engineers, rubber experts and rep- 
resentatives of the armed forces has 
been to conserve present rubber stocks 
by assuring the most effective and eco- 
To this end they have re- 
duced from several hundred to less than 
100 the number of rubber compounds, 
specifications, and 


nomical use. 


classifications, and 
have established properties, 
characteristics, and standard tests for 


each compound to facilitate use for such 


physical 


industrial purposes as providing resili- 
ency and absorbing noise and vibration. 

The system of classifications, which 
cover 57 synthetic and 40 natural rubber 
compounds, is designed both to conserve 
rubber by enabling manufacturers to 
select those compounds whose properties 
and characteristics are known to meet 
the requirements of specific uses, and 
also to make effective use of alternative 
compounds. It is believed the undertak- 
ing greatly will simplify the work of 
designers and manufacturers by estab- 
lishing the physical properties and char- 
acteristics of the various compounds, and 
by providing standard specifications and 
tests. 

The classifications, specifications, and 
tests already are viewed as satisfactory 
for many mechanical uses other than in 
the automotive and aeronautical indus- 
tries. In its broader aspects, the project 
is not unlike that whereby, in the early 
days of steel-making, experience and re- 
search produced not only many different 
steels and types of steel, but created new 
industrial applications as the availability 
and characteristics of the product became 
known. Since the classifications cover 
both natural and synthetic compounds, 
they will be suitable for use in the pres- 
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TWO OF THE NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE AKRON RUBBER GROUP 





T. L. Stevens 


As reported in our April, 1942, issue, 
T. L. Stevens, of the C. P. Hall _. 
was elected chairman, and A. E. Sidnell, 
vice-president and factory manager of 
the Seiberling Latex Products Co., was 
elected vice-chairman of the Akron 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S. Photo- 
graphs of both newly-elected officers are 
reproduced above. 

Mr. Stevens, long associated with the 
activities of the group in numerous ca- 
pacities, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Akron in 1927. He joined the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. shortly 
thereafter and has recently completed 
twelve years of service with the C. P. 


Hall Co. 


A. E. Sidnell 


Mr. Sidnell is also a graduate of the 
University of Akron, where he received 
a B.S. in chemistry, specializing in rub- 
ber chemistry. He served in the first 
World War in the Signal and Air Corps 
and was with Gates Rubber as chief 
chemist for five years immediately after 
the war. He also served as production 
superintendent of the Cooper Corp. for 
2 years. 

In 1929 and 1930 Mr. Sidnell served 
as development manager at Toronto for 
the Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., and since that time has been asso- 
ciated with the Seiberling Latex Prod- 
ucts Co. as vice-president and factory 
manager. 








ent and post-war period and regardless 
whether production of synthetic rubber 
is undertaken on a large scale, as cur- 
rently is expected, or importation of 
natural rubber is resumed. 

Synthetic rubbers are placed in three 
groups—A, which includes three types 
of Thiokol; B, which covers Chemigum, 
Hycar OR, Perbunan, and one type each 
of Thiokol and Neoprene; and C, which 
includes four types of Neoprene. Each 
classification is identified first by the let- 
ter “S”, meaning synthetic; then by A, 
B, or C, depending upon the group; and 
finally by numerals indicating the range 
of ASTM hardness as measured by the 
Shore durometer and the original tensile 
strength. Additional data indicate meas- 
urements of elongation and of compres- 
sion set; changes in tensile strength, 
elongation, and hardness after oven- 
baking; and changes in tensile strength, 
durometer, and volume after oil aging. 

Natural rubber classifications are de- 
noted by the letter “R”, followed by 
“A” for general purpose compounds; 
“B”, for compounds meeting maximum 
compression set requirements; and “C” 
for compounds adapted to outdoor aging. 
Numerals indicate durometer and mini- 


mum tensile strength. Additional data 
show minimum elongation, 20 per cent 
load deflection, and compression set. 

In preparing the classifications, speci- 
fications, and standard tests, standard 
ASTM test procedure was followed with 
few exceptions. It is proposed, as time 
and war-work permit, to develop addi- 
tional standard laboratory tests for other 
properties and characteristics, and also to 
devise quick, reliable acceptance tests 
and test-instruments which may be util- 
ized in factories either for batch or 
sample testing. 

The entire project supplements work 
completed some time ago in the prepara- 
tion of standards for rubber compounds 
suitable for use as engine mounts and 
automotive brake hoses. L. A. Danse 
(Cadillac) is chairman of the joint tech- 
nical committee and J. D. Morron (UV. S. 
Rubber) is secretary. Classifications for 
natural rubber were developed by Sub- 
committee IV, of which W. J. McCort- 
ney (Chrysler) is chairman and J. C. 
Dudley (Chrysler) is secretary, while 
classifications for synthetic rubber were 
developed by Subcommittee V, of which 
J. H. Doering (Ford) is chairman and 
J. V. Hendrick (Chrysler) is secretary. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


wl 





Dr. V. I WELLMAN, associated with 
the B. | (,oodri Co. since 1929, has 
een appointed manager of the com- 
pany s me wly-orgal! ized ( emical and 
pigments department of the purchasing 
division 

[uomMas Muperey, Jr., vice-president 
of the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. and chair 
man of the oard of the American 


Chemical Society, has been elected an 
honorary member of the National Acad 
emy of Science. He was recently award 


ed the Willard Gibbs Medal 


Homer E. Lupwick, controller of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
elected president ot the Los Angeles 
Control « the Controllers Institute ot 
\merica 

Orro | BEISWENGER, manager of the 
Power Division of the Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co., has been appointed man 
ager of that company’s engineering stall, 
succeeding Henry G. ScuMmuipt who has 
taken a position mn e coal industry in 
Cleveland Che new manager has been 


with (;oodveat mce 1916 


De. H. E. Howe, editor of Jndustrial 

Enaineering Chemistry, has been 
awarded the 1942 | Industry 
Medal of the Society of Chemical In 


dustry. He will receive the award and 


1 
} 


emic al 


deliver an acceptance address at a joint 
meeting of the American Section of the 
S.C.1. and the New York Section otf the 


ACS. to be held in New York on 
November 6 
JeROME TAYLOR, prominent kron at 


torney, has joined the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, as assistant counsel. He has 
been engaged in the practice of law since 
his graduation from the Columbia Uni 
versity Law School in 1931 

WittiaAm J. Austin, manager of the 

the Explosives De 
Hercules Powder Co., 


(Chicago othce ol 
partment of the 

Wilmington, 
pointed director of 
company, succeeding Kurt W. J Appt 


Delaware, has been ap- 


purchases for the 


president of 
Akron, has 
been designated as a special lecturer at 
the University of Buffalo’s School of 


J. PENFIELD SEIRERLING, 


the Seiberling Rubber Ce 


Business Administration 

CL, FORGI W 
and factory manager of foreign opera 
tions of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, recently completed 25 years 


HINSHAW, vice-president 


of service with the company. He was 


presented with the usual diamond- 


studded pin and $100 in cash 


Ir. NorMAN A, 


director of the 


SHEPARD, chemical 
American Cyanamid 
and Chemical Corp., now serving with 
the War Production 
cently elected vice-chairman of the 
Section of the 


Board, was re 


Society of 
Chemical Industry Dr. Foster D 
SNELL, head of the testing laboratories 


American 


bearing his name, is chairman 


Paut Brown, formerly assistant to 
manutactur 


Products 


the president in charge of 
ing of the Standard Coated 
Co., New York, has 
sistant vice president in charge of oper 
ations at the Butler, N. J., plant of the 
Hard Rubber Co. He will 
maintain headquarters at Butler 


been appointed as 


\merican 


IN THE SERVICE 


Capt. D, E 
librarian of the General Laboratories of 
the | > 


Cas_e, formerly technical 


Rubber Co., who has been 
serving in the Procurement Division of 
the Chemical Warfare Service at Dallas, 
Texas, has been transferred to the 
newly-established administrative office of 
the C.W.S. maintained at the Gates Rub- 
ber Co. plant in Denver, Colorado. He 
is in charge of production inspection of 
gas mask assembly 

Frep C. Tucker and R. E. Larson, 
held representatives of the tire engi- 
f the 
Rubber Co., have been granted 


neering and service department ¢ 
i = 
leaves of absence to join the service 
Mr. Tucker has been made chief tire 
inspector for the Army Quartermaster 
Corps, 8th Corps Area, with headquar 
ters at San Antonio, Texas, and Mr 
LARSON for the 9th Corps Area, with 


headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah 


James L. Cocurun, Jr., former ex- 
port sales representative for the Seiber 
ling Rubber Co., Akron, who has been 
serving as a First Lieutenant, has been 
advanced to the rank of Captain of In 


fantry at Fort Benning, Georgia 


Washington Appointments 


Ben W 


Rubber 


Lewis, price executive of the 
Price Branch, OPA, has been 
appointed special representative aiding in 
field price administration. Robert F. 
Bryan, associate price executive, will be 
in charge of the Rubber Price Branch 
while Mr. Lewis is engaged in his new 
duties 


Robert S. Betten, associate chief of 
the Tire Rationing Branch, OPA, has 
been advanced to the post of chief of 
the branch, succeeding Dr. Charles F. 
Phillips who has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of Director of the 
\utomotive Supply Rationing Division 


Changes at U. S. Rubber Co. 


Several changes in executive personnel 
have been announced by U. S. Rubber 
in recent weeks, including the following: 
Fred S. Carpenter, production manager 
of the tire division, has been named 
general manager of that 
Howard N. Hawkes, who has been serv- 
ing as general sales manager of the 


division 


division, becomes assistant general man- 
ager in charge of sales activities. Har 
mon F. 
duction coordination manager, will be in 


Newell, formerly sales and pro 


charge of tire division policies 

J. E. Cady, C. E. Maynard, and C. L 
Remy remain as factory managers of 
plant, Fisk 
plant at Chicopee Falls, and the Los 


the Indianapolis division 


Angeles plant, respectively. G. R. Me 
Near, formerly in the New York offices, 
becomes factory manager of the Detroit 
plant replacing C. L 
comes factory manager of the tire plant 
at Kitchener, Ontario. R. Y. Copland, 
formerly Kitchener 
plant, becomes production manager of 


Moody who be 


manager of the 


the tire division, succeeding Mr. Car 
penter. 

W. C. Manville has been named man- 
ager of the field engineering and service 
department, replacing S. P. Thacher 
now serving as chief of the rubber con 
Army and Navy 
Arnold F. Van Pelt, 


formerly assistant general manager of 


servation section of the 
Munitions Board. 


the tire division, now heads the newly 
created department of business research 
formed by the company to study and 
evaluate 
fields, 


developments expanding 


Forms P, H. Hermsen Co. 


Back in 1934 the Heart Rubber Co., 
Little Chute, Wisconsin, a corporation, 
discontinued its manufacturing 
Since that time P. H 
an officer of the corporation, has rented 
its plant and equipment and has contin- 
ued the production of molded tubes. For 


opera 


tions. Hermsen, 


reasons of convenience, he has been doing 
Heart 
Now, however, due to gov 


business under the name of the 
Rubber Co. 
ernment rulings and other reasons he has 
formed the P. H. Hermsen Co. and will 
continue operations in the future in that 
name. 


New Firestone Movie 


\ new sound motion picture, entitled 
“For America We Save,” has been re 
leased by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. It is a dramatic portrayal 
of critical developments in the rubber 
situation following the Japanese attack 
on Pearl 
showing the cultivation and gathering of 
rubber on the Firestone plantations in 
Liberia. 
the importance of getting every possible 
mile of service from tires now in use, but 
also shows the essential services neces 


Harbor and includes scenes 


The movie not only emphasizes 


sary to insure maximum tire mileage. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 
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\n interesting review of the rubber sit 
uation appears in the current issue ot 
The Index, house organ of the New York 
Trust Co., 100 Broadway, New York 
City, issued quarterly. Synthetic rubber 
is called the nation’s chief hope of addi 
tional rubber supplies 

A satisfactory substitute for rubber 
hose, made of plastic, to be used in con 
nection with the stirrup pump recently 
designed by WPB for the Office of Ci 
vilian Defense has been developed. Spe 
cifications for the plastic hose are avail 
able to manufacturers. Maximum retail 
price for stirrups will be below $5.00 


N. J. Zine Co., 160 Front St. New 
York City, has issued its third folder in 
the series designed to inform American 
business of the wartime status of zinc 
Use of zinc in various wartime industries 
is stressed by word and _ picture The 
series is published under the title “Zinc 
n War.” 

Northern Pump Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Navy Ordnance plant, has released 
a 40-page pictorial record of its war pro 
duction operations and morale methods 
Entitled “Building Production Morale,” 
the booklet is a dramatic document of an 
important contribution to the war effort 


Copies are available on request to the 
company 

\ booklet on plant efficiency has been 
published and is available from the Divi 
sion of Information, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. Called “Plant 
Kthciency—Ideas and Suggestions on In 
creasing Efficiency in Smaller Plants,” 
the booklet is in simple terms and is de 
signed primarily for smaller war plants 
or for plants which are just getting into 


war production 


As part of the program to enlist the 
cooperation ot \merica’s motorists to 
keep their driving speeds under 40 m.p.] 
Firestone has made available a new reat 
window sticker The sticker bears the 
message “Save Rubber, Victory Speed, 
4),” printed in a V formed by the out 
stretched wings of the American eagle 
It is being distributed by Firestone deal 
ers and stores 

\ bibliography on synthetic rubber has 
been compiled by the Technical Depart 
ment of the Tulsa Public Library, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The bibliography is divided 
into various classifications and is based 
largely on references found in the lh 
brary. Copies are available on request 

In recognition of excellence in the pro 
duction of gear drives for Navy ships, 
the three plants of Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., at Ansonia and Derby, Conn., 
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and Buffalo, N. Y., have been awarded 
the Navy “E”, traditional symbol for a 
job well done 

A memorandum regarding synthetic 
rubbers, their application, and types of 
carbon black required, has been prepared 
by Dr. IL. Drogin, director of research, 
United Carbon Co., Charleston, West 
Virginia. It is in question-and-answet 
form and furnishes a good deal of fun 
damental data 


Edelco Rubber Co., importers, export 
ers, and distributors of rubber products, 
has removed its general offices to 425 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. S. Heinz 
Edelmuth is head of the organization 


The U. S. Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., is sending representatives to Brazil 
to handle the inspection and testing, at 
the source, of large quantities of mate 
rials purchased by American firms. A. O 
Silva is in charge of South American ac 
tivities. He makes his headquarters at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 

\ booklet under the title of “Priorities 
Instructions,” which explains in detail 
procedures to be used in connection with 
Army and Navy priorities, has been ts 
sued by the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, Washington, 1). C. Copies are 
available for the asking 

\ new protective paint, designed ex 
pressly for protection of fumigating 
equipment and similar enclosures where 
destructive fumes are involved, has been 
introduced by the Resistoflex Corp., 
Belleville, N. J. It is supplied in the 
form of a primer and a finished coat 

\n interesting pictorial booklet on 
conversion of plants to war work under 
the title of “Conversion—How to Go 
After War Work” has been prepared by 
WPB. Copies are available on request 
to the Division of Information, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C€ 

\ line of protective clothing coated 
with neoprene is now being manufac 
tured by the Safety Clothing & Equip 
ment Co., 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Items include coats, pants, cover 
alls, welding jackets, aprons, sleeves, 
leggings and gloves. 

The “OEM Handbook,” describing the 
functions and organization of the war 
agencies within the Office for Emer 
gency Management, was recently issued 
It describes in detail the organization 
of WPB, OPA and the other constituent 
agencies of the OEM. Personnel is in 
cluded. Copies are available at OEM 


field offices 


Develops Wood-and-Rubber Heel 





Development of a new type rubber 
heel with a wood core, the use of which 
makes possible an estimated saving of 
10,000,000 pounds of rubber and_ 1,700, 
000 pounds of steel yearly, has been an 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak 
ron. The new construction conserves 
approximately 1% ounces of compounded 
rubber and 1/5th of an ounce of steel on 
each pair of half heels of the standard 
one-half inch size. The wood used in 
the cores of the new heel, already in 
mass production, is a good grade of 
maple, supplies of which are plentiful. 
The heel can be made on standard rubber 
heel manufacturing machinery and can 
be applied to shoes with no change 
necessary on equipment now in use in 
shoe factories. The saving in steel re 
sults from the elimination of the steel 
washer inserts used on conventional heels 
The accompanying photograph shows 
both the new and conventional heels. 

UL. S. Rubber has introduced “PLB,” 
liquid insulation for auto wiring. One 
treatment will last more than — six 
months, according to the company, dut 
ing which time it will eliminate battery 
post and cable corrosion, waterproof the 
ignition system, and restore and protect 
the life of wiring. Conservation of vital 
ignition parts and battery cables is 
claimed. The company has also intro- 
duced a sturdy, simple and economical 
applicator tool for introducing its Auto 
motive Static Neutralizer Powder into 
inner tubes. The powder eliminates 
static charges. 

A new type of opaque glass that floats 
like cork and can be used as the bouyant 
element in the construction of life boats, 
life rafts, life preservers, and pontoon 
bridge supports has been developed by 
the Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pitts 
burgh, Penna. The new product, called 
Foamglas, can be used as an alternate 
material for cellular rubber, cork, balsa 
wood and kapok. 
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Curtis Rk. Wolter, who has been pur 
chasing agent for the Kirkhill Rubber 
Company for some time, has resigned 
s position. The work has been taken 
Carroll Walker, until re 
ompany 


over! "\ H 


cently a salesman for the 


Howard Lein, who established the 
Atlas Sponge Rubber Company at 806 
K. 6lst Street a few years ago, and built 
it into one of the finest small plants 
of the kind on the coast, has leased the 
Kirkhill Rubber Company 


Minnesota where he 


plant to the 
and has returned to 
will look after his 
‘for the duration” at least. The com 


tarming interests 


pany now in charge is operating a doublk 


shift and has transferred much of the 
sponge rubber work of the entire or 
ganization in California to this plant 

The Los Angeles Standard Rubber 
Company at 1580 EE. Slauson Avenue, 


has added considerable new equipment 


during the last mont! \mong items 


added are a T-50 machine, a Geer oven 


a Scott tester, a boiler, a Span grinding 


machine, and an oxygen bomb The 


company has also rearranged the oO 
hees by the addition ot new partitions 


The tour pre 


all done in knotty pin 


prietors—Charley Kuhn, Carl Phipps 


Bob Wade and Franklin 
are kept especially busy with the large 
Practically all work 


is defense work and practically all 


Sturdivant 


increase in business 
rub 
ber used is synthetic 

(,corg Stembeck ( H \l Roval 
Inc.. and Charley Kuhn, Fred Woerner 
and Frank Sturdivant ot _ the Los 
Standard Rubber Company, 


recently, the 


\ngeles 


formed a group business 


of which was to lower the water levels 


of the Ocean by removing fish 


Pacit 
from its depths. The expedition achieved 
its purpose in one day’s time as 63 bar 


representing an enormous 


displacement, wert 


racuda, eacl 
water removed al 
most without effort trom the well known 
waters near Newport Beacl 

Billy Stone, son of Marvin Stone o! 


the Mihm Rubber Company, who has 


heen in training in the Coast Artillery 
Service. is now in Hawaii after having 
been stationed at San Diego for some 
tin 

Henry H. Vickrey, tormerly secretary 


of the West American Rubber Company, 
who went into the United States Army 
about eight months ago (before Pearl 
Harbor) as a major has now been pro 
moted to the rank « lieutenant-colonel 
He is located at Boulder Dam. The 
West American KR 
practically 100 per cent 


and is keeping very busy 


ber Company ts now 
in defense work 


\irs. Charles Lamb, Sr., who has been 


a patient in the Huntington Memorial 
Hospital, Pasadena, for a month, at this 
writing is much improved and her hus 
and was expecting to have her return 
home within a few weeks. (Mr. Lamb 
is general manager of the West Ameri 


can Rubber Company. ) 


The Kirkhill Rubber 
established a new laboratory in the main 
plant at Slauson Avenue and Hoover 


_ompany as 


Richard Banta, formerly 


Rubber Company in 


Boulevard 
with the Brown 
Indiana, is one of the chemists who re 
cently has joined the staff in this labora 
tory With him is Milton Stotz who 
has been in the employ of the compan 


tor some time 


kd Royal, local manager for H. M 
Roval, Inc., has two sons doing their 
armed rorces ot the 
One of them who en- 


Harbor 1s 


part with the 
United States 
listed the day 
now some place in Asia 


after Pearl 


On July 7, the day of this writing 
only a few reservations were unclaimed 
for the Uplhiiters’ Club Party which was 
to be held at that club by the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group, on Friday eve 
ning and all day Saturday, July 24 and 
25. It was expected that the lists would 
be complete with all reservations taken 
long before the dates set 

Added to the entertainment as pre 
viously planned was a breakfast program 


Dawson of Los 


stunt by Judge’ LeRoy 
Angeles, a man who has achieved more 
than city-wide fame as a humorist and 
radio entertainer Dawson was 
scheduled to conduct a “trial.” 
Thirty-five different prizes, all valu 
Sports events 


Judge 


able, were being offered 
were to include soft ball, Badminton, 
golf, horse shoes, tennis, ping pong, and 
egg throwing 

\ barbecue supper and a fine break 
fast were scheduled as top features of 
Active 
in making the event a success were Ed 
Royal of H. M. Royal, Inc.; L. F 
MacDonald, formerly of Goodrich; and 
Prizes came 


the eating phases of the program 


( ] Roese of Goodyear 
from a large number of sources 

This event was to be staged in place 
of the annual fishing trip which was 
called off because of war conditions 


Carl E. Stentz, who has been active 
in most rubber 
Angeles area for many years and who 
recently has been plant superintendent 
for the Sierra Rubber Company, has re- 
signed that position to take a job as 


doings in the Los 


director of research for the Avery Ad 


hesive Company, 453 E. Third Street 











Mr. Stentz was scheduled to leave for 
New York, Washington, and _ other 
points in the east on July 15. He planned 
from Los Angeles for 
Stentz’s father is 
Seamless 
Stentz 


to be absent 
about a month. Mr 
now managing the 
Products Company which Mr 


Latex 


established a few years ago at 4620 | 
Washington Boulevard. This company is 


taking care of a number of defense 
iobs. 
W. S. Harmon, Firestone Tire and 


Rubber Company engineer, was in Los 
Angeles in July in connection with the 
job of coordinating construction work 
in proposed synthetic rubber plants to be 
built and operated by several companies 
for the government A tract of 280 
acres of land has been selected. The 
plants, which will be built near each 
other on this tract, will cost about $30, 
000,000. Included in the project will be 
the Dow Chemical Company producing 
styrene and the Shell Oil Company and 
Southern California Gas Company pro 
ducing butadiene, Mr. Marmon reports 
While the total tonnage to be produced 
is a secret it is admitted that more 
rubber will be produced than is used 
now on the Pacific Coast 

Mr. Harmon pointed out to news- 
papermen that these industries are in 
dustries that will stay after the war. It 
was pointed out also that by locating 
the plants in the Los Angeles area near 
sources of supply tank car shipments 
can be eliminated 

The Defense Plant Corporation is to 
have charge of financing construction of 
the plants which according to present 
schedules should be operating by March 
\ 24-hour per day pro 
»w planned 


1 of next year. 
gram on construction is n 


[The employment of more and more 
women in the rubber 
Angeles and surrounding area was em 
this month. The Goodyear 
Rubber Compar 


plants in Los 


phasized 
Tire and 
considerable increase in the number of 


reports a 


women employees 








Goodrich Announces Tubeless Tire 


Invention of a revolutionary heavy- 
vehicle tubeless tire has been announced 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co. Use of a 
specially-designed locking member which 
retains the air in the casing is said to 
be the secret of the new development, of 
primary importance at this time because 
of the savings it makes possible in rub 
ber ordinarily used for inner tubes and 
flaps. The new device can be mounted 
in a tire with ease, according to Good- 
rich, in a procedure which is simple to 
learn and requires no special tools. While 
the amount of rubber saved depends on 
the size of the tire, it is estimated that 
at a minimum the saving will be ap- 
proximately 7% of the rubber content 
of the conventional casing, tube and flap 
ensemble. 
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k. C. Berkinshaw, who went to Ot 
tawa on loan from his position as treas- 
urer and general manager of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., has been promoted to the rank 
of Assistant Deputy Minister of the De 
partment of Munitions and Supply. In 
his new post, Mr. Berkinshaw will be 
in charge of all industrial controls. He 
will retain his place as Chairman of the 
Wartime Industries Control Board but 
relinquishes his duties as Director Gen- 
eral of the Priorities Branch to W. E 
Uren, former Deputy Priorities Officer 

One of the most recent orders issued 
by Alan H. Williamson, Controller of 
Supplies, limits for the first time the 
purchase of retreaded tires, used tires 
and tubes, and retreading services. Ex- 
isting controls over new tires and tubes 
have also been made more stringent by 
setting up three classes of eligible tire 
buyers on a sliding scale gauged accord 
ing to the usefulness of the vehicle to 
the Dominion's war effort All other 
motorists have been ruled ineligible to 
buy any usable tire or retreading service 

The new order rescinds all previous 
tire orders and provides a strict priority 
basis for all dealings in usable tires and 
tubes. It is believed that the new order 
will make it illegal for approximately 
one million Canadian motorists to buy 
usable tires or retreading service 

The regulation which made it a crim 
inal offense to burn, cut or otherwise 
destroy any tire or tube (cf. RUBBER 
Ace, February, 1942) has been broadened 
to include all scrap rubber 

The order now provides that no per 
son shall burn, cut or destroy any tire 
or tube of a passenger car, truck, motor 
cycle, bicycle, airplane or other vehicle, 
any rubber boot, hose, scrap from re 
pairing or from making repair materials, 
buffing scrap from retread operations, 
fan belts, radiator hose or other used or 
discarded rubber products or rubber 
scrap. Infractions of the law are pun- 
ishable by fines up to $5,000 or five 
years imprisonment or both 


Names of several Canadian rubber men 
are included in the list of recently elect- 
ed division and branch officers of the 
Canadian Manufacturer’s Association. 
The Hamilton-Brantford 
named W. H. Funston, Firestone, to the 
executive committee; T. M. Mayberry, 
also of Firestone, to the membership 
committee; and R. V. Woffindin, of A 
G. Spalding, to the entertainment com 
mittes N. A. Austin, Miner Rubber, 
has been elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the Quebec Division. John 
Miner and John C. Bouskill, both of 
Miner Rubber, have been named vice 


branch has 
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chairman and secretary, respectively, ot 
the Granby branch. W. H. Hodgson, 
of the Hodgson Rubber Company, has 
been elected to the executive committee 
of the Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
branch 

Progress made in redeeming two bond 
issues indicates that the B. F. Good 
rich Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., 
will soon be completely out of debt 
The two issues were inherited from the 
company’s predecessors, the Ames Hol 
den Tire and Rubber Company and the 
Canadian Goodrich Company. 

The seven per cent first mortgage bond 
issue, due January 1, 1943, had been re 
duced to $27,500 at the start of this year. 
Kedemption of seven per cent cumulative 
income second mortgage bonds of the 
old Ames Holden Company has reduced 
the total outstanding from $1,048,600 in 
1940 to $37,673 in May of this year 
In March, in addition to paying the reg 
ular three and one-half per cent semi 
annual interest on the income bond issue, 
a total of sixty-two and one quarter 
per cent was paid on arrears of interest, 
eliminating all accumulations As a re 
sult of this payment, excepting for the 
small remainder of the two bond issues, 
there is left only the common stock, of 
which 85,885 shares are outstanding, prac 
tically all held by the parent company 


Viceroy Manufacturing 
Toronto, manufacturers of miscellaneous 


Company, 


mechanical rubber goods, reported total 
earnings of $479,287 for the year ending 
Feb. 28, 1942 as compared with $250,- 
182 for the previous year. Net profit 
of $80,368 compared with $72,689 in 
1941 and was equivalent to $5.90 a 
share on the preference stock. Current 
assets of $872,478 are reported against 
current liabilities of $369,122, leaving a 
working capital of $503,356. The com- 
pany redeemed 800 preference shares last 
vear, which leaves only 13,600 outstand- 


Ing 


Imports of crude rubber into Canada 
in April, 1942, amounted to 17,023,133 
pounds compared with 5,069,217 for the 
same month in 1941. Although imports 
for the first two months of the year were 
very low, a good month in March fol- 
lowed by high imports in April have 
brought the total imported for the first 
four months of the vear up to 38,523,612 
compared with 36,901,434 for 1941, an 
increase of 4.4 per cent. 

The names of six men prominent in 
the Canadian rubber industry were men- 
tioned in the House of Commons re- 
cently when a report was made to that 
body about the men who have been 
loaned to the Department of Munitions 


Lee Named Special Adviser 





George A. Lee 


Recently announced in Ottawa was 
the appointment of George A. Lee to 
be special adviser to A. H. Williamson, 
Controller of Supplies, in connection with 
synthetic rubber problems 

Mr. Lee, a native of Toronto, was 
graduated in chemical engineering from 
the University of Toronto in 1932. After 
a short time in the paint business he 
joined the Canadian Industries, Ltd., or 
ganization in 1933 and has been selling 
rubber chemicals and neoprene ever since 
Mr. Lee was in charge of the Toronto 
office until 1940 when he was trans 
ferred to Montreal to become assistant 
sales manager of C.I.L.’s organic chem 
icals division. 

In the future, instead of sending re 
quests for allocations of the various syn 
thetic rubbers directly to the War Pro 
duction Board in Washington, Canadian 
rubber manufacturers will send them to 
Mr. Lee’s office in Ottawa, where they 
will be collected and analyzed before be 
ing sent to Washington. 

This method of handling allocations 
of synthetic rubber- will save consider- 
able time for Canadian rubber manu 
facturers, 








and Supply for the duration of the war. 

The six men, their peacetime connec- 
tions, and their present jobs are: R. C 
Berkinshaw, Toronto, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada, assistant 
deputy minister in charge of industrial 
controls; E. T. Griffith, Stratford, presi 
dent of G. L. Griffith and Sons, adviser 
to the Controller of Supplies; J. A. Mar 
tin, Kitchener, vice-president of Dominion 
Kkubber Company, adviser to the rubber 
controller; Ira G. Needles, Kitchener, 
tire sales manager of the B. F. Good 
rich Rubber Company of Canada, con- 
sultant on rubber control; S. G. Nicholls, 
Toronto, Goodyear, staff of rubber con 
troller; and W. J. Worden, Farnham, 
Quebec, manager of the St. Lawrence 
Rubber Company, staff of rubber con 
troller. 
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Charles E. Wood 
Elwar Vood 


president of 


ude rubber 

broket t \ A 0 at the awe 

of 66 or { l Yood was bor 
October 876. at Piermor N. ¥. Pe 

received 

chools 

H firs 

omimect 

ected 


and fing 


tiv irm 


On Mar 


mess as ; oO it ruc 


Wood begar 
rubber 
ta, wutta-per hz ‘ | ther rubbers 
necorporating | n as Charles | 
Wood, Ine in 1922, and assuming the 
post of president whi eld until his 
leath He was widely knov as a sp 
alist in Braziliar well as Far 
astern grades 

Mr. Wood was a meml of the Com 

kxchane Rubber Trade 

ociation of Nev irk, and an assoc 

, t] bber Manutactur 

\ssociatio le was also 

ot Wawavanda ulg ( 315, | « 
\. M.. Rocklan | ». 204, Rova 
\re \lasor 
No. 1 
Temple Ancient ab dl ot 
Nobles the M 


a member 


(ommandery 


Knights ar, and Mecca 


' . Mont 

clair N on Jun interment u 

Mt. Hebron Cemeter pper Montclair 

on ’ 13 He leave widow 
and ( I 


‘ 


Ralph Blando 


Ielar oO ct 


Rubber Heel 


ruin? 
Lon 
16 


re ceived 
During | 
tensivel 
In 1920 Ie 
Manutacturing 


Rubber 
laurel Hill, ar 
und sales 


iquidated 


a > or W« 
Marbland rp., al 
firm, and in 1940 val d tl Vel 


veton Rubber Heel Bland 


among other socia connections 
, 


vas a member of tl Jueens Chamber of 


L_ommerce He widow 
daughters, 


lo, associa 


John C. Woodward 


john ©. Woodward, representative ot 
\. Schrader’s Son in the Ohio and West 
Virginia area on jobber sales for the 
past seven years, died at t 

City Hospital, Akrot 

two months 
1ative of Sharon Center, Ohio, 

attended Sharon Center and Akron Cen 
tral high \kron 
Lniversity at night He 

the old Miller Rubber (¢ for 19 


ars in the laboratory and as head of 


schools and studied at 


was employed 


the purchasing department of the Falls 
Kkubber Co. for two vears During the 
last war he served as a sergeant and was 
in France 

\lr. WWoodward was a prominent mem 
West Congregational Church w 
\kron and had been superintendent ot 


MT ot 


both pyumior and senior departments of the 
Sunday School. He was a member ot 


Lodge. k AS \ M.. \kror 


Chapter, and 


\doniram 
Council, Washington 
Yusef Khan Grotto. He leaves a widow 


and two daughters 


Sherman B. Ward 


Sherman Broomhead Ward, president 
Woodward, In Newtor 
Mass., died on July 3 at 


StOW ¢€ 


Upper Falls, 


e age of 52 after a long illness. He 


joined the rubber company in 1916 as 
treasurer and was elected president 1 
lune, 1932 

Mr. Ward was born on 
1890. at Portsmouth, N H He attended 
Phillips Exeter 
uated from Dartmouth in 1913. His so 
cial, business and fraternal contacts in 


t W oodland 


hers Ips in the 
Engineers Club of 


January 30 


\cademy and was grad 


cluded men 
Golt Club, Bostor 
Brae Burn Country Club, Dartmout! 
Club of New York, and the Masonic ot 
ganizations. He was widely traveled and 
included the 


taking of colored motior 


pictures among his hobbies 

Funeral services were held at Water 
an Chapel in Boston on July 5, wi 
interment at Wilton, N. H 


country home. on the same 


leaves a widow and a brother 


Stanley A. Johnson 


Stanlev A 


sale S-sScrvic¢ 


Johnson, manager 
department of the 
nati Rubber Mfe. Co.,. Cincinnati. 
died at the age o 39 as the 

a heart attack on June 18 in ( 
Mr. Johnson was just entering 

I iobile to drive to work when 
lapsed \ native of Cincinnati, 
been associated with Cincinnati Rubber 


for thirtv-two vears Two children sur 


E. S. Finch 


E. S. Finch, credit manager of the 
Binney & Smith Co., New York City, 
from 1917 until his retirement in 1939 
lue to ill health, recently died at his 
home in Rutherford, N. J He was 
widely known in rubber manufacturing 
circles. Mr. Finch was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥ on March 12, 1881. He 
joined Binney & Smith, then located at 
81 Fulton St., New York City, on July 
15, 1906, as an order clerk. He was 
appointed credit manager in 1917 and 
charged with the 
ting up a credit department. In 1930 
he was made assistant secretary of the 


responsibility of set- 


company. Mr. Finch was an active mem- 
ber of the New York Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, the National Association of 
redit Men, and a trustee of the Sta- 
tioners and Publishers Board of Trade 
He was also a member of the Uptown 
Club of New York \ widow and 


daughter survive 








To Operate Ordnance Plant 


UL. S. Rubber Co 
tract from the War Department to oper- 


has received a con 


ate a new ordnance plant near Marion, 
Ohio. This is the third arsenal which 
the government in the last year has re- 
quested the company to operate, the 
others being located in lowa and North 
Carolina. E. G. Brown, former produc- 
tion manager of U. S. Rubber’s me- 


anical goods, general products and 
rubber thread divisions, has been named 


general manager of the new 


plant \l 


gineer 


ordnance 
Livermore is resident en- 


Fellowship on Chemical Containers 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
has established a multiple fellowship on 
hemical containers and storage at Mel- 
lon Institute, Pittsburgh. Dr. James Bert 
Garner is senior incumbent and is aided 
Adams and R. M. Stuchell 
\ccording to an announcement from the 


by Ludwig 


steel company, of particular urgency at 


present is the work of the fellowship 


staff on storage in the synthetic rubber 
industry, including the basic chemicals 
butadiene, stvrene, acrvlonitrile, and iso 


hutvlene 


Thinner Tire Cord Developed 


\ thinner tire cord, designed to save 
several pounds of rubber per tire, has 
been developed by the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga. The new cord, which is said 
to have the strength of thicker cord but 
to be far more flexible, is made possible 
by bonding the cotton fibers in the proc 
ess of manufacture. Tests over a period 
indicated that the 
cord was 


of 72 hours at 260° F 
strength of the new cotton 
substantially 


strength of the cord. Test results were 


equal to the original dry 


taken every 12 hours 
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DIXIEDENSED AND KOSMOBILE, THROUGH EXPERIENCE, 


ARE RELIED ON TO PRODUCE PRODUCTS THAT ARE WELL 


PREPARED FOR THE STRAIN OF TOMORROW. 











UAC Lining Trimming Machine | 


Model B 








HE Gf Lining Trimming Machine—Model B, is especially 
designed for trimming the surplus lining of Rubber Boots, Pacs, 
Lumbermen’s Boots and Gaiters. 


This machine not only insures uniform trimming, but does the work more 
economically than any other method. 


It has an individual motor drive and is portably mounted allowing the 
work to be handled efficiently. 


A number of these machines are being used in various Rubber Footwear 
Factories with excellent results. 


Machines are sold outright. 


Write to the nearest branch for prices and further particulars, 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Auburn, Maine ; 38 Minot Ave. Milwaukee, Wis 922 North Fourth 

$rockton, Mass 93 Centre Nashville, Tenn. . 901 Church St 

hicago, Il 500 South Franklin New York, N. Y... ...110 Fifth Avenue 

— a . . Cincinnati, Ohio 407 East Eighth Philadelphia, Pa... ..221 North 13th 

G/T Lining Trimming Machine Harrisburg, Pa. 20 So. Fourth Rox cere ie. Ie 60 Commercial St 
Model B Haverhill, Mass 145 Essex St. Louis, Mo.......2200 Washington Ave 

Johnson City, N. ¥ 19 Jennison Ave San Francisco, Calif .+++.++-859 Mission 


Lynn, Mass .525 Union Worcester, Mass... .. 71 Mechanic 























ALENC|A—te Standard of American Pumice 


It’s not a substitute for the now unobtainable Italian 
pumice but is chemically and physically equal in 


every respect. Note its comparison. 


American Italian 
Pulverized Select 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Silica 72.90 73.24 
Alumina 11.28 10.61 
Iron Oxide .86 1.57 
Titanium Oxide .06 10 
Calcium Oxide .80 1.10 
Magnesium Oxide 36 40 
Soda 3.64 3.03 
Potash . 438 5.58 
Sulphuric Anhydride .03 05 
Loss on ignition 5.20 4.04 


Valencia is a true pumice stone and not a volcanic ash, 
VALENCIA PUMICE IS A UNIFORM PRODUCT IN 
ITS HIGH QUALITY. ITS SUPPLY IS UNLIMITED. 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INc. 


STANDARDIZE ON VALENCIA FOR ALL TIMES 260 WEST BROADWAY + NEW YORK CITY 


The Valencia Mine at Grants, New Warehouses: Detroit, Michigan and South Kearny, N. J 
Mexico—an inexhaustible deposit, Distributors of 


and with grinding facilities to take THE PUMICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


care of every need Grants, New Mexico, U.S.A 
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40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER DISPERSIONS 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 





Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


37-08 Northern Bivd., Long Island City, N. Y. 














* with the restrictions and slow deliveries on 
Natural Resins and many of the synthetic res- 
ins, many manufacturers are turning to availa- 
ble Neville Coumarone-Indene Resins. Some 
of the more available grades are listed below. 












. 


These resins are nev- MEA AE On ah E* 
tral, waterproof re- N U B A* 
sistant to chemicals, * 
ond soluble in low- PARADENE 
priced solvents. Pale a Re S IN S 
or dark colors in 5-160" “GG” RE S IN 


C melting points. 465 RE S IN 
THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
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Electrical Dryer for Rubber Products 


An electrical dryer for rubber boots, goggles, gas 
masks and all other safety appliances has been de- 
veloped by the Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., North 
Chicago, IIl., under the name of the Sani-Dri Indus- 
trial Dryer. The dryer comes equipped with a special 
interchangeable nozzle for rubber boots. With the 





double nozzle seen in the accompanying illustration a 
strong current of electrically-heated air is blown into 
the boots and the drying of each pair is accomplished 
in from 3 to 5 minutes. For gas masks, respirators, 
goggles, etc., the boot tubes may be quickly removed 
and the equipment to be dried laid under the nozzle 
until drying is completed. The strong current of heat- 
ed air is carried into every crevice, assuring a quick, 
complete and sanitary job of drying. The company 
stresses the point that where safety equipment is used 
by more than one shift of workers, the amount of 
equipment necessary is reduced by 50% due to the 
fact that it can be washed and dried between shifts. 
Without the dryer, it is necessary to allow several 
hours time to dry out rubber boots before they can be 
worn again, The blower and electric heating element 
are enclosed in a rectangular housing that mounts on a 
bench or table. The circuit switch is at the front of 
the housing and at the rear there is a length of exten- 
sion cord and plug for connection to a power source. 
Dean Angle Drive 

A new type of angle drive for changing the direction 
of one or more shafts through a 90-degree angle in 
either a vertical or horizontal position has been de- 
veloped by Payne Dean, Peekskill, N. Y. Designed 
for constant and intermittent duty either by hand or 
power operation, the new drive has a gear ratio of 1:1. 
It is adapted to speeds from 50 to 750 r.p.m., but may 
be modified for speeds up to 1,200 r.p.m. It has a 
rating of 5 h.p. at 750 r.p.m. The unit consists of a 
cast iron casing in which is mounted a pair of steel 
mitre gears immersed in common transmission grease 
and made oil-tight with grease retainers on all shafts. 
Bearings are of self-lubricating bronze. The new 
angle drive is said to be suitable for outdoor operation 
and for dusty locations and will operate in any posi- 
tion, 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Milton Roy Pumps for Latex Use 


Included among the many pumps made by the Mil- 
ton Roy Co., 1300 East Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia, 
Penna., for practically every chemical service, is a 
model which has found application in connection with 





latex. This model, illustrated herewith, although of 
special design is actually a standard unit, the valve 
with its single coverplate, an exclusive feature, being 
a modification only of the typical valve used by the 
company. This type of cover permits quick opening 
and exposes the entire interior of the chamber. There- 
fore, it is advantageously used as a sanitary valve, an 
important point in handling latex compounds, All 
pumps made by the company feature the patented 
Step-Valve design with its several modifications to 
handle practically all chemicals, to pump against pres- 
sures he to 20,000 pounds per square inch, and to ac- 
curately control volumes pumped down to one quart 
per hour, The valve has a number of other advan- 
tages of particular value in pumping a wide variety of 
materials. It is self-cleaning and non-clogging; the 
location of the ball-checks immediately adjacent to the 
plunger eliminates the possibility of air-binding, and 
wire-drawing is reduced to a negligible factor. The 
special pump illustrated has a capacity of 300 g-p.h. 
and an operating pressure of 35 pounds per square 
inch. It has been furnished in both fractional h.p. and 
integral h.p. units for laboratory, pilot plant and full- 
scale manufacturing operations in pumping synthetic 
compounds. 


Tag No. 42 Non-Indicating Controller 


A new controller, to be known as the Tag No. 42 
Non-Indicating Controller, has been placed on the 
market by the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg, Co., Park and 
Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is small in 
size, simple in construction, accurate in operation, and 
suited to the majority of automatic control applica- 
tions. 

The smallest change of temperature at the bulb is 
transmitted positively and with precision to the ball air 
valve through the novel transmitting spring lever that 
multiplies the movement of the capsular spring. The 
air valve, in turn, resets the rate of flow through the 
diaphragm-actuated control valve in the steam line. 
In the new instrument the sensitiveness is high, the ac- 
curacy is permanent and the durability of the assembly 
has been proved by 24 years of service records. 
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LONGER LIFE 
FOR RUBBER GOODS 


One of the sure ways to conserve rubber is to 
make rubber articles last longer. Toward this 
end the makers of Johnson’s Wax have formu- 
lated a group of special wax finishes for rubber 
goods, 


These finishes protect rubber articles with a 
non-porous wax film that retards deterioration 
by preventing oxidation. 


Johnson’s Wax Finishes have already been used 
with great success on auto parts, vacuum cleaner 
parts, stair treads, rubber-covered wire, toys and 
many other products. In addition to preventing 
or retarding oxidation, the finishes also con- 
tribute a natural, long-lasting high lustre. 


Because of great coverage (approximately 2,000 
feet per gallon, or higher), Johnson’s Wax Fin- 
ishes are extremely economical to use. May be 
applied by dipping, spraying or wiping onto sur- 
face. Available in 5 and 55 gallon drums, and in 
l gallon cans. 


Samples and further information will be fur- 
nished on request. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Industrial Wax Division 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Our engineers are experienced in de- Q 





signing and recommending the correct 
equipment for processing scrap vulcan- 
ized rubber, hard rubber and synthetic 
rubber. Unique ‘‘Frigidisc’’ Grinders 
are known throughout the industry. 


Detailed manuals 
available on any 
above listed units. 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WORKS MUNCY PA 


30 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MAGNETIC 


CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 





This 24° diameter If you have a tramp iron 
STEARNS Magnetic clutch problem ask for our Bulletin 
and Brake Unit is provid- 301 on Magnetic Pulleys, 
ing smooth start and posi- improved, air-cooled, latest 
tive stop on a rubber mill design. Sizes to fit your 
in a prominent mid-western conveying system or self 
plant. Efficient, economical contained unit. 
and safe, sizes and combi- We invite your inquiries. 
nation to meet requirements. Outline your problem. No 
Write for bulletin 225. obligation. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


640 So. 28th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 














CLUTCH + BRAKE COMBINATIONS 











* ATTRACTIVE 


RARE METAL 


PROOUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


* NON-DETERIORATING 









Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 
3-B 





Height 7. Length . % _. eee i 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 Ibs. 
Throat 64° Each Div. 1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 


it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK £E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 





Cramer Explosion-Proof Timers 


To meet the many present day demands for explo- 
sion-proof timers suitable for operations in atmos- 
pheres containing gasoline, naphtha, petroleum, benzol, 
acetone, lacquer, solvent, natural gas, etc., the R. W. 
Cramer Co , Inc., Centerbrook, Conn., has placed a line 
of timers to meet such specifications on the market. 
The accompanying illustration shows a Type TDIC 





explosion-proof time delay relay which is laid out for 
panel board mounting with the setting knob and dial 
projecting. Within this housing it is feasible to mount 
either a TD1IC or TD1 with a small relay. The latter 
construction would be used where it is desired to con 
trol the timer from remote located momentary start 
button, 


Votator Method of Heat Transfer 


Wider markets are being sought by the Votator Di- 
vision of the Girdler Corp., Louisville, Kentucky, for 
what is described as a highly efficient, continuous, 
closed type of heat transfer mechanism for liquids and 
viscous materials. The unit—known as the Votator 
has been employed heretofore as an integral part of 
complete processing equipment manufactured by the 
company tor a special group of industries Che unit 
also offers mixing, emulsifying or aerating simul 
taneous with heating or cooling. Outstanding features 
of the Votator include the following: heats or cools in 
seconds by a patented principle of passing a very thin 
film of product over a relatively large heat transfer 
surface; continuous rapid flow of product through 
unit; uniform temperature, accurately controlled; a 
completely enclosed system; simplicity of design; and 
more economy due to increased speed and efficiency of 
heat transfer, use of less heat transfer medium, and 
facilities tor simultaneous mixing. A Votator unit is 
now being used in one of the synthetic rubber plants 
but censorship prevents a specific des¢ ription of its 
use at present, 


The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago, IIL, 
has developed a tire mileage gauge which estimates 
the average mileage remaining in a tire by the 
depth of its anti-skid tread. The gauge makes 
various estimates of tire mileage, ranging from 
6,720 to 53,200 miles, for a tire which is driven up to 
40 m.p.h., receives proper care, and is not recapped, 
regroo\ ed or retreaded. 
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\ CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


REVIEWS 305 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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We are prepared to equip 
Rubber Plantations with 


Complete Plant Machinery 


The Progress of Science: 1942. Edited by S. Edgar Far- FOR 
? 


quhar. Published by the Grolier Society, 2 West 45th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 6% x 9% in. 404 pp. $2.95. WASHING and DRYING 
This is the second volume in a series tracing the progress 
of science over a twelve month period, the current edition CRUDE RUBBER 
a review of the fast-moving events during 1941. 
from Aeronautics and can furnish engineers to install and place 


BOOKS 





presenting 
Coverages are given on each broad field, 
to Zoology, with many subdivisions of the larger topics and plants in operation. 
with other short special articles. The reviews are written by 
authorities in each field, that on rubber having been prepared 
by James W. Schade, former director of research of Good- 
rich who recently retired, and that on plastics by Gordon M. Also Designers and Manufacturers 
Kline, of the National Bureau of Standards. of Complete Rubber and Latex 
In addition to reviews of progress in specific fields, this Factory Equipment @ Plant Design, 
science vearbook includes a large number of biographical Layout and Operation by Skilled 
sketches of distinguished scientists who died during the year Engineers. 


review and of living men and women of the laboratory 








under 





who are in the forefront of progress. Portraits of many of 
these scientists are reproduced. At the end of most of the 
major reviews the writers have included bibliographies refer- 
ring the reader to important 1941 publications, thus enabling 
him to pursue further subjects of particular interest. A topi- Cable Address Telephone 
cal analysis at the end of the book gives copious cross refer- “Contimae” New York WOrth 2-1650 
ences and includes the complete list of biographies and the 





titles of all reviews 











South American Handbook: 1942. Published by Trade & 
Travel Publications, Ltd., London, England. Available 
from H, W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York, 


sega Consider these Important 


This is the nineteenth annual edition of the South American 
Handbook and the third produced since the war began. The 
pages of the book are again replete with facts, figures, charts, 


and maps, including a 15x 20-inch folded-in map in colors. 
Actually the scope of the book is broader than the title sug- 
gests, since Mexico, Central America and a number of islands 
in the West Indies are included. Data on each specific country 


is given, including such information as chief cities, pleasure As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


resorts, physical features, climate, resources, industrial de- 








—Orvus permits articles to leave molds readily; 


velopment, and currency, weights and measures 
molds clean easily. 


—Orvus is effective in hardest water. 





—Orvus forms no insoluble materials which 


BOOK LETS, CATA LOGS, Etc. might be deposited as a film on mold or rubber. 
For WASHING and FINISHING 


Compounding and Processing of Neoprene Type GN. (Re- —Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner 
port No. 42-2). By N. L. Catton, D. F. Fraser and D. B. tubes, automotive parts and other molded and 
Forman. Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de oxireded oeiber Genes. Keuves entities with 

a pleasing finish. 


Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 6% x 9% 
in. 40 pp Write for further details about Orvus. 








PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


This report revises and brings up to date the company’s 
previous report (No. 40-2) on the compounding and process- 
ig of Neoprene Type GN, considered as the all-purpose 
neoprene because of its adaptability to a wide variety of ap- 
plications. The use of modifying agents, curing agents, ac- 


iT 


>K 


celerators, antioxidants, retarders, softeners and fillers is dis- 
cussed in the section devoted to compounding, while the sub- 
jects of plasticizing, mixing, calendering, extruding, spread- 
ing, molding and vulcanizing are discussed in that devoted 
to processing. Numerous tables showing the effect of various 






compounding ingredients in Neoprene Type GN stocks are 


included. *ORVUS is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser—not a soap. 
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Time is Short—Testing Saves it! 


Working with a “Scott Tester and its compre- 
hensive graphic recordings—easily read, quickly 
compared—your technicians cut rapidly through 
the maze of detail involved in applying new ma- 
terials most effectively. 


SCOTT 


TESTERS 





rademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. Sane aS. 











RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SMEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, 4TC 
RVOBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET Gum : 


BROOK. YN WNW Y ar! 






















MERS. 





RAND RvVPBTCR CO 


















MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 

THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 

SANDUSKY, OHIO 








ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 


Rubber Colors 


Crude Rubber 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Rubber Chemicals 


Stocks of above carried at all times 





BOSTON - 79 Milk St.- MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











Springfield New Jersey 





REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Rubber. Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall St., New York, 

N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp. 

This is an excellent survey of the current status of the 
rubber industry. It reviews consumption of rubber in recent 
years, discusses future requirements (based on Leon Hender- 
son’s recent figures), outlines stocks on hand and sources of 
supply, and explains the projected synthetic rubber program. 
In summing up the outlook for the rubber industry, the con- 
clusion is drawn that “despite the acute rubber shortage as 
far as the man in the street is concerned, the rubber industry 
is going to be fairly busy, apart from such armament orders 
as aeroplane assembly or machine gun manufacture.” The 
point is made that as is usual under abnormal economic con- 
ditions “certain companies are going to fare better than 
others, and some are going to be badly hit.” An encouraging 
prediction is made to the effect that “the post war rubber in- 
dustry will handle a volume of business never achieved in 
prewar years.” 


Neoprene Type FR. (Report No. 42-1). By D. F. Fraser. 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 6% x 9% in. 20 pp. 


This report describes Neoprene Type FR—the new freeze- 
resistant type of neoprene, the vulcanizates of which, in addi- 
tion to comparing favorably with the best rubber stocks in 
freeze resistance, also exhibit high resilience, low compression 
set, and excellent water resistance. The compounding of this 
new type neoprene is fully discussed, with data given on the 
effect of sulfur and fillers on its properties. Tables showing 
the comparison of Neoprene Type FR with other types of 
neoprene and with rubber are included. A new test method 
developed by the company for evaluating the performance of 
vulcanized rubber and synthetic rubber at low temperatures 
is described 

* 


Modern Laboratory Appliances (No. 90). Published by 
Fisher Scientific Co., 711 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Penna., 
and Eimer and Amend, 633 Greenwich St., New York, 
N. Y¥. 7% x 10% in. 966 pp. 


This new book, which is more aptly termed a reference 
book than a catalog, has been published as the combined list- 
ing of laboratory supplies in the Pittsburgh stocks of the 
Fisher Scientific Co. and the New York stocks of Eimer and 
Amend. It lists almost 11,000 different items used in chemical, 
metallurgical and biological laboratories, and illustrates more 
than 4,000 of them. Hundreds of these items are used in the 
rubber laboratory. A comprehensive alphabetical index lists 
all items under every classification that suggests itself and 
makes the location of any apparatus a simple matter 

. 


Metco Metallizing Equipment. (Bulletin No. 42-A). Met- 
allizing Engineering Co., Inc., 21-07 4lst Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 8%x11 in. 16 pp. 


This bulletin describes the metallizing process and equip- 
ment for its application. It also tells briefly how essential in- 
dustries are eliminating replacements and increasing service- 
life of equipment now difficult to replace by building up worn 
diameters. Examples are given to show how metallized “in- 
serts” and coatings are helping manufacturers conserve vital 
metals. 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 

NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 

Akron New York 


Representatives: San Francisco 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


wen” all 


| | MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
| uayule. General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 5% x 8% NEOPRENE GRADE 


y n. 16 pp. 


he story of guayule to date is very well told in this little Specially calcined to meet the 
klet. The history of the plant since its discovery in Mexico ; 
ne 50 years ago is given, with information on how and requirements of Neoprene com- 


ere guayule grows and how it yields its rubber. The resin 
lem is reviewed as is the economics of cultivation and 
Both the McCallum 5-year cycle plan and the Spence 


for broadcast sowing are discussed. The claim is made pe T. BAKER CHEMICAL co. 


for tire use guayule is superior to present-day synthetic 
Phillipsburg - New Jersey 


pounders. Write for full details. 


ybers 
a 





Processing Machinery for Reclaiming Rubber. (Catalog No. 
\). Robinson Manufacturing Co., Muncy, Penna. 8% x 


ll in. 8 pp. —— —— - — 

[he varied line of equipment suitable for the reclaiming 

rubber made by the company is described and illustrated | COLORS for RI IBBER 

n this catalog. Included is data on crushers, cutters, hammer 

lls, grinders, attrition mills, and sifters. Some of this equip- Red Iron Oxides 
it was specifically designed for the reclaim process. Infor- ° ‘ 

Green Chromium Oxides | 


ition on the company’s conveying equipment, used in hand- 





, ling materials from the original to finished product, is also Green Chromium Hydroxides 
} ven 
} e * 
Industrial Rubber Products Conservation. Goodyear Tire Reinforcing Fillers 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 38 pp. and Inerts | 


his is a manual devoted to the conservation of mechanical 


stallations which contain rubber, such as transmission and ( kK WILI LAMS & ( 'O 


conveyor belts, hose, V-belts, and similar items. By means 


text and pictures the right and wrong way to install EASTON PA 
, . 








f mechanical rubber goods are stressed. What troubles to ex- 
} pect and how to correct them are covered. A table of fitting — —- _____- —_ 
recommendations for hose is included. The theme that proper 
onservation of industrial rubber goods starts with installa- New and Better 
n is stressed throughout the manual 
GAMMETER’S 
* ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 


) Helping Industry Help America. Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 








This booklet consists of a number of actual case histories 
ow engineering service in applying petroleum products in 
rubber, metal working, general lubrication, processing, mining, 





i textile manufacturing and other operations is helping Ameri- 
1 ince ca ty “ 4” - 5” - 6” - 8” - 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 
can industry produce more. The specific operation involved, 
} the problem encountered, how it was overcome, and the Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
petroleum product recommended to solve the problem are tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
} given in each case. The booklet is tabbed for easy filing and your needs. 
rence 


° THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 





































: Piccocizer 30. Standard Chemical Co., Akron Savings & 
Loan Building, Akron, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp 
j See aera oe : SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
e special advantages of Piccocizer 30, described as an 
, irpose plasticizer for synthetics, are stressed in this bulle- ; For RUBBER 
These advantages are said to include low-temperature Mat 3 . 
bility, less incorporating time, low cost and unlimited “n From the Pine Tree 
ulability. The productive possibilities and potential eco 
s of the application of Piccocizer 30 to compounding 
are summarized. ; ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
_ hy othe ON ‘ BURGUNDY PITCH 
4 DIRECT SOURCE OF SUPPLY RG ° 3e° 
rae GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
ZINC STEARATE—MAGNESIUM STEARATE " Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 
: ALUMINUM STEARATE—CALCIUM STEARATE ia 
7 The Beacon Company py NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 
; % 89 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. Pai R.K.©. BUILDING. RADIO CITY. NEW YORK. N Y 
COLITE is “THE” Mold Lubricant - 7 7 
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ABSOLUTE PUBLIC AUCTION 


{ REMARKABLE OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN SOME EXCELLENT HARD-TO-GET 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! NO PRIORITIES REQUIRED! 
ENTIRE PLANT—Comprising: 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, FURNITURE, FIXTURES, SUPPLIES, Etc. 
By Order of the RAINBOW RUBBER CO. (Retiring from Business) 
Manufacturers of RUBBER SOLES & RUBBER HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
On the Premises: BUTLER, PENNA, (30 miles from Pittsburgh) 
TUESDAY, JULY 28th, 1942 — at II A.M. E.W.T. 


















































Principal _ Items: |—-Experimental Mill 6” x 12”; 3— 1—36” x 42” vertical Vulcanizer with quick opening door; 
16” x 42” Mills with drives and motors ; 1—18” x 44” 3—Cement Churns. about 100 gallons each; 2—-Double 
Mill with drive and motor; I1—18” x 48” 3-roll Head, motor driven Tumbling Barrels; 3——Boston automatic 


Calender with herringbone gears, chain drive, motor, Wire Stitching Machines; Lot of Hard Rubber and Metal 
and variable speed starter; 2—-9 opening Hydraulic Presses, Molds for making rubber soles and household appliances; 
24" x 48", each with 2—14” rams; 2—24” x 24” 2 open- 2—Automatic Tube Filling, Closing G Crimping Machines; 
ing Hydraulic Presses; |—-32” x 32” 2 opening Hydraulic MOTORS: all AC, 3 phase, 60 cycles, 440 volts, 2 to 75 
Press; | 36° x 36” 2 opening Hydraulic Press; about 20 H.P.; 2—Chevrolet 1'/2-ton trucks; MISCELLANEOUS: 
Steel and Cast Iron Steam Platens; |—6” Tuber with drive Scales, Pumps, Compressors, Repair Shop Equipment, Work i 
and motor; 2—50 H.P. Scotch Marine Boilers, coal fired; Tables, Tanks, Office Furniture and Equipment, etc 


EVERYTHING WILL BE SOLD INDIVIDUALLY—AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT REMOVAL 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR FREE ON REQUEST—PLANT NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


Write Sale under management of 
Wire TO: INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 
Phone Auctioneers — Appraisers — Liquidators 


90 WEST BROADWAY BArclay 7-4185 NEW YORK CITY / 


RATES: Five cents per word, minimum charge, $2.00, except POSITIONS WANTED, 
$1.00 for 40 words or less, extra three cents per word. All classified advertisements pay- 

— able in advance. Address replies to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th : 
St., New York. } 


HELP WANTED POSITIONS WANTED 



































N ESTABLISHED IRM which expects to maintain its dership . = 

: ‘ h - - FIR “lis f ~ os t ape r batt ~~ ~ ie CHEMIST—with over 14 years’ experience in rubber research and 

1 eit AS wositic 1s open iiny or ’ 7 3 mon o ae ciop 1¢ ex e 7% 
mn its held, has pos Ss Of , s I nu 10f compounding, including development of synthetic rubbers and _ their 
perience m either mechanical o sponge rubber, or use f synthetic .- . a . . : } 

i > 7 1 processing and compounding. Have full knowledge of development and 
rubbers Replies should give full details of experience ind = personal , 
lat i lit kept ‘ tial Addr Box 1244. Rupper AcE manufacture of tires, mechanicals, proofed goods, latex and latex sponge, 

< ‘pt conhdential de ss oO 12 x ser AG “ ; . cae 

Gata, and wi on : : : . dipped goods, etc. Age 38. Available immediately. Address Box 1230, : 


CHEMIST—Extensive mechanical goods, soft or hard ae 


rubber experience. Reply all details first letter. Address ADMINISTRATOR or manager of rubber or other plantations, Agt ) 

Box 1240, Rubber Age. cultural College graduate, broad experience in tropical and subtropical i 
agriculture. Foreign languages. Executive abilities, reliable. Willing to 

FOREMAN—Factory, withir miles of New York City, could use invest. Highly recommended. Address Box 1239, Ruspper Aa: } 














several men experienced in make up departments Must be able to 
handle help. have executive al ty Druegist Sundry, Rubber Shoe or ‘ 
Clothing experience will qualify you Address Box 1245, Rusper AGE EQUIPMENT WANTED 
RESIN CHEMIST \ mat with graduate study experienced tr 
polymerization processes wanted. Should be acquainted with the chemistry WANTED: 1—Banbury Mixer; 2—Mills; 1—Calender; 5—Hydraulic ' 
of synthetic rubber and synthet resin manufacture Good salary com Presses, with pump and accumulator; 2—Tubers. Address Box 1014, 
mensurate with experience and training Eastern location with established Rupeer AGE. 
resin manufacturet Address Box | , Rupper AGE ; 
RUBBER CHEMIST-DEFENSE WORK Extensive experience soft WANTED #2 or #3 Royle Perfected Tuber or equivalent in good 
rubber, compounding ilendering, spreading and molding Give all de condition, also laboratory equipment and testing devices Address Box i 
tails first letter Address Box 1247, Rusper AGE 246, Rupper AGE 
y »E PRESSE 5 ; ’ aduced in ; 
ee ee ee cal a a WANTED: Washer Cutters—good condition. Thropp and Black 
Guesrres =enenes oe 9 ean ae | —— - Rock. Address Box 1243, Rupper AGE 
Address Hox ‘8. Ruener A ' 
TIRE AND TUBE ENGINEER—Thoroughly experi- FOR SALE 
enced in layout, construction, development, and estimating. j 
Good opportunity with old established organization. Ad- FOR SALE: 1—Watson-Stillman, Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulator; 2 
dress Box 1241, Rubber Age. 24” x 24” Hydraulic Presses. 12” rams; 5—Semi-Automatic Hy y 


” 


draulic Presses; 1—Farrel-Birmingham 16” x 36” Rubber Mill, m.d.; 








RUBBER CHEMIST—Recent graduate wanted with major in chem i—Royle %” Tuber; Hydraulic Pumps, Calenders, Tubers, etc. CON- 
istry or chemical engineering Experience in compounding rubber latex SOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 14 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
necessary Good salary Eastern location with firm carrying program 
of research on synthetic latices Address Box 1251, Rueper AGE. 

FOR SALE: 1—Farrel 100 Hp. 6.21 to 1; 1 Falk 7 HA 4.71 to 1; \ 
Ii—Falk 8 HA 4.2 to 1; 1 Terry 80 Hp, 3600 to 1200 rpm enclosed 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES herringbone gear units. Two—36x36” 5-opening 14” ram 24” travel hot 
platen presses; 1—24x24” two-opening 9” ram 24” travel press; 75 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTE WANTED to produce a _ flexible or Hp. 600 rpm 3/60/2300 volt motor; 20 Hp. 870 rpm 3/60/550 volt 
partially flexible and non-toxic finished product. Permission to manu- motor; 1—12x36” enclosed type continuous Mixer; 1—W&P size 16 
facture under license probably required Lewis Woolf Ltd., 144 Oakfield Mixer 250 gal. for 150 gal. batch: 1—22x60” three-roll Calender; 1 


Road, Birmingham, 29, England Mile of 7 ft. tight steel fence. Address Box 1249, Ruspper AGE. 
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| MARKETS 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Crude Rubber 


HE Rubber Reserve Company is con- 

tinuing its negotiations with Latin Amer- 
‘an countries looking toward assurances of 
rude rubber sources. In the past month, 
igreements have been concluded with Costa 
Rica, Colombia and _ Bolivia. Previous 
ugreements were made with Brazil, Nicara- 
gua and Peru. Like the earlier agreements, 
the new ones provide for the purchase by 
Rubber Reserve of all exportable crude 
ubber from the respective countries over 
and above that needed by themselves 

\s in the case of the agreements con- 
luded with Brazil, Nicaragua and Peru, 
those with Costa Rica, Colombia and Bolivia 
provide for the exploitation of crude rub- 
ver sources with American funds. Colombia 
will receive a loan of $1,000,000 for this 
purpose and Bolivia one of $2,125,000. 
These funds are intended for scientific in- 
tensification of rubber production and im- 
provement of health conditions in the rub- 
ber districts 

Encouraging reports regarding the Bra- 
zilian situation continue to emanate from 
that country. Brazil is believed the “white 
hope” of the crude rubber situation, al- 
though no definite estimates can yet be 
made of possible imports within the early 
future from that country \pproximately 
10,000 tappers are said to be at work, with 
current plans calling for the equipping of 
another 20,000 before the end of this year. 

\lthough experiments continue on the 
development of rubber-bearing plants in the 
United States, those conducted to date 
have convinced experts of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture that there is no quick, easy source 
to replace the quantities cut off by Japanese 
conquest of the Far East. These experts 
insist that guayule is the most promising 
plant of them all, despite the fact that sub- 
stantial yields from guayule cannot be ex- 
pe cted for several years to come, 

Prices shown below are those set by the 
Rubber Reserve Company : 


As of July 


Fixed Government Prices 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
oh 2 Gees scvccvecdcecewe — @ .22% 
a bende coedesserduoes — @ .22% 
oe Oe ee — @ .22 
ih: Gi ttcdinsneasebeoateone — @ .21% 
Thin Latex Crepe.......... -—- @ .23% 
Thick Latex Crepe......... — @ .23¥ 
Brown Crepe, No. 1........ — @ .21% 
Brown Crepe, No. 2........ — @ .21%7 
Amber Crepe, No. 2........ — @ .21% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3........ — @ 21% 
Brown Crepe, Rolled........ — @ .17% 
Latex— 
Normal, carload lots, tanks... —- @ 2595 
Normal, carload lots, drums. . — @ -2825 
Conc., carload lots, tanks.... — @ 2765 
Conc., carload lots, drums.... — @_ .2950 
Guayule— 
Ampar ee creer eses " Gi .28 
Paras— 
NE NR ia ae aie oa. ate @ 
Acre Bolivian, fine. . Salced — @ — 
Balata* — 
i TOE 66 cess enon @ .55 
Prime Manaos Block Tre alee @ .50 
Peruvian Prime thc ie a @ .50 
Venezuelan Block ; ‘ - @ 52 


* Prices for import. 
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Scrap Rubber 


The recently-concluded nation-wide scrap 
rubber drive has resulted in sufficient sup- 
plies to meet the demand for some time 
to come. In addition to the miscellaneous 
scrap accumulated as a result of the patri- 
otic drive, higher prices for scrap has 
resulted in accelerated movement of sup- 
plies from normal trade sources. This is 
reported to be particularly true of tire 
stocks of all classifications. In view of the 
aforegoing, dealers anticipate little difficulty 
in the supply situation for the next several 
months. Prices shown below are ceilings 
on typical classifications taken from Re 
vised Price Schedule No. 87, as Amended: 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 


Mixed passenger tires ivivieene CS Gee 
teadless passenger tires ton 24.00 
Mixed truck tires ton 18.00 


Beadless truck tires - ton 24.00 


No. 1 passenger peelings ton 47.50 
No. 1 truck peelings . ton 47.50 
Gray carcass ton 47.50 
No. 2 passenger tubes . Ib. 07% 
Red passenger tubes Ib 07 
Black passenger tubes . Ib. 06% 
Mixed passenger tubes Ib. 06% 
No. 2 truck tubes Ib. 07! 
Red truck tubes ; Ib. 07% 
Black truck tubes Ib. 05% 
Buffings ton 35.00 
Bicycle tires ton 15.00 
Air bags and water bags a ton 15.00 
toots and shoes ‘ és ton 33.00 
Black mechanical scrap, above 1.10 ton 20.00 


Tire Fabrics 


The situation in the tire fabric field re- 
mains unchanged, with practically no de- 
mand for such fabrics. Consequently, prices 
are nominal and in many quarters are not 
even being quoted. The prices shown below 
are those which were in force on or about 
January 15. 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 





Peeler, carded, 23/5/3........ lb. .43%4@ .44 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3........ Ib. .444%4@ .45 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3........ Ib. .41%@ .42 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2........ Ib. .41%@ .42 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3.....00. lb .40%@ «441 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 17”...... Ib. .43°%%4@ .44 
Carded, American, 1”.........lb. .39%@ .48 
Sheetings 
48x40 36 in. i errr. lb — @ 7.818 
40x40 36 in. Ee soceus Ib. — @ 6.991 
40x36 36 in, Of lb. — @ 6.615 
48x48 40 in. i ere Ib. @ 16.200 
48x48 40 in. 2.85 - Ib. @ 14.210 
56x60 40 in. Rae “esanes Ib. — @11.944 
48x44 40 in. > Ib. @ 11.066 


Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices set 
by order of the O.P.A. Quotations are based 
on an average price of 15-16-inch middling cotton 
of 20.37c at the ten designated southern markets. 


Cotton 


Moving in a 145 point range since our 
last report, the price of spot cotton on the 
Exchange passed the 20-cent level on June 
29, a considerable gain above the price of 
19.41 quoted on June 15. The June ad- 
vance was largely due to trade buying and 
speculative interest. The disturbing tenor 
of war news, particularly from Egypt, also 
contributed to the strengthening of the 
market. Early this month Wall Street com- 
mission houses took the initiative in one 
of the broadest buying movements in some 
time, with the result that the price jumped 
to 20.36 on July 1, advancing to 20.57 the 
following day and to 20.71 on July 3. Presi- 
dential intervention in the House-Senate 
controversy over government sales of wheat 
brought a reaction in the cotton market, 
and the price dropped to 20.53 on July 6. 
The subsequent report that the President 
approves crop loans at full parity, however, 
again strengthened the market, the price 
advancing to 20.86, high for the period, on 
July 9. Interest of the trade currently 
centers on the disposition of the parity loan 
bill. Quotations for middling uplands on 
the exchange follow: 


June 13 -— July 11 
Close High Low Close 
eee reer 18.08 19.12 19.12 19.12 
October 18.36 19.44 19,29 19.44 
December ..... 18.50 19.53 19.36 19.51 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Reclaimers report continued demand 


from all branches of the rubber industry, 
with demand from manufacturers of indus- 
trial rubber goods reaching especially high 
levels as the war program swings into full 
acceleration. As a result of the recently- 
concluded nation-wide scrap rubber drive, 
plus higher prices allowed for scrap in 
regular trade channels, reclaimers are now 
assured substantial stocks for some time to 
come. According to recent testimony by 
Jesse Jones, as head of the R.F-C., current 
reclaiming output has been stepped up to 
26,000 tons monthly, an output which may 
reach 35,000 tons monthly in the near future 
as the result of improved processing meth- 
ods. Prices shown below are ceilings: 


Shoe 
eee ..lb. .07 @ .07% 
Tube 
Bisck Tebe .ccccce — | 114% @ 11% 
ee SE, wa basdidcoseens Ib. .12 @ .123 
Tires 
Black (acid process)...... lb. .074%@ ry, 
Black, selected tires...... Ib. .064%@ .06 
Truck, Heavy Gravity....lb. .08%@ .08% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ........lb. .04%@ .05% 
Co Per errr rr er Ib, .13 @ .13% 
Ducks 
Enameling (single filling)...... lb. — @ .43% 
ES ge ES eer lb — @- .39 
Single filling, A grade.........lbh. — @ .19% 
Double filling, A grade........ lb. — @ .20% 
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ACCELERATORS , Zine Oxide—French Process: » Alkalies ‘ 
Organic ; hite Seal—7 bbl.Ib. .09%4@ .09% Caustic Soda, 76%..... cwt. 2.70 @ 5.70 y 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) — .@ seai—8 ...... Ib. 09 @ .09% BOGE BOM, TOWecccccse cwt. 1.15 @ 2.98 
A-10 . ‘ > 2 SCal—9 .nwccccess Ib. O8%@ 08% Oils 
A-11 2 @ .65 Ye _ a Se SE vecoveecccs gal. .14 @ .20 ‘ 
A-19 } 2 @ .65 | @GMONTh .ccceeeees cee ID. 2 @ .w ag ae Ib. 12 @ .12% 
A-32 a 70 cove creeeree c AD, - a *ara- Fiux | ere rrry s gal. 17 @ .18 
at @ adbes mn . 42 @ .35 ° oreeee hd, UAE ion Lube intvaseueed .046 @ .048 
BOE cvcanccesness : Ib. 42 @ «55 Petrolatum, amber ”...... Ib. 034%@ 04% 
Aideby: le ammonia, crystals b 65 @ .70 (In eg - lots) Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal. .20%@ — 
Altax , a $ Aerfloteds Arrow es eee 03ss@ — in drums ...........+- gal. .29 @ 
seutene , » .64 CREO "s ¥90-0:c.05-04 eer TTT ee 0353@ — ane 1 —e- : gal. 1.27200 @ = 
B-]-F I { a $5 Certified Smlserollc«. os ..occccce "0355¢ et osin Me GG ccccese gal. 40 @e— 
Sutyl Zimate @ 1.13 rare et oe Es oneechecseks ib. .134%@ .14 
aptax . r .40 Continental ......ese.ec- a Rubtack Coeccescccece Ib. 10 @ _— 
Crylene ‘ ' t +7 Disperso ......... ele ae 5 ger Seedine, Cl. ....ceeeeees lb .074%@ — 
Di-Ortho-Toly guanidine lb. 44 @ .46 Dixiedensed tig s+ SE Se .03355@ ia Tackol TUT TLELTLITLTE TET Ib. .08%@ 18 
Diphenyliguanidine 2) » .45 OT rer eee 0355 @ = Witco Palm Oil ..+-.0-. Ib. — ae — 
El-Sixty .. » 47 SEY «0250 k64scovetbanses 0355@ — Witco Softener No. 20:-gal. .20 @ — 
Ethyl Zimate ® 1.13 IN ape ae '0314@ .06 Woburn No. 8, c.l....... Ib. 0o6@e-— 
Ethylidene aniline a 42 @ .43 —e er eee ee 0314,@ .06 Resins and Pitches ; 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 31 @ — es bill 031%4@ 06 Pitch, Burgundy ........ b .06 @ .06% 
Guantal secovece , Ib. 40 @ .50 Sep aarp "0345 nae COM] AF ccccccccccecs ton 19.00 @22.00 
Hepteen 1@ 39 ON ee tt hardwood ........++-. ton 16.00 @22.50 
Hexamethylenetetramine Ib 33 @-— Kosmos-Dixie 20.........e-. lb. .034@ .06 ‘pine, 200 lb. gr. wt...bbl. 6.00 @ 6.50 
Lead Oleate, No. 999 Ib 13@e@=— Micronex (Amarilic) .......... 0355@ — Pigmentar, tank cars....gal. .20%4@ — 
— gegreeamaeaditad ib '? = Micronen Beads (Amarillo)... 035s@ — in drums .......... gal. .29 @ .30 
Ledate @ 1.48 RR Soe ee rie: ‘03%@ .06 Retort Pine Tar, drums. gal. .29 @ .30 
Methyl Tuad b @ 1.53  peedeeeet tepeeragetenry: 0475@ — Solvents . 
Methyl Zimaté @ 1.23 Shell Carbon (Del. Midwest)... .025 @ — Acetone, pure ®.......... lb, 07 @ «179 
Monex b @ 1.53 otis teen eta eae .0355@ ae Benzene, 90%, tank car.gal. 14 @ —_— 
Pentex 1, ‘ 7 a4 a 7... 0225@ z Beta-Trichlorethane ... -gal. — @ .20 
TE cccoedes lb 50 @ .55 \Thermax “S” ae 675 @ Bondogen ...... er .98 @ 1.05 ; 
Pip- Pit . @ 1.6 WHE sucacdcbacteteebenr we Carbon, bisulfide ........ Ib 5 @ .08% y 
R & H 50-D ib. eee en ee Peal Carbon tetrachloride... .gal. 73 @ 1.27 : 
R.2 iawn lb. 1.40 @ 1.80 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Dichlorethylene .........Ib. —_ @_— | 
R-2 Crystals bh | @ 1.70 Aluminum Piaki t mn 18.00 @24.5 Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal. 48 @ .50 . : 
Rotax if @ 50 1914 % .300 Fi - @16.5 Ethylene dichloride .....lb 0744@ .08% ; 
Safex 1.1 @ 1.25 86-90 %-300 ton @ 13.50 Plastogen ........ I 07%@ .08 ' f 
Selena > 1,98 Asbestine .. -ton 16.50 @20.00 Reogen (drums) .... I WWA@ «12 7 
SPDX 0 @ .75 Barium car bonate ( 98. 100%). ton 47.00 @49.00 Rub-Sol .......+-++++++ gal. 092 @ -~ | 
Super-Sulfur N i ] DOGG ddceweousceaces bende ton 25.35 @36.00 Trichlorethylene secceee lB. 08 @ .09% ) 
Thiocarbanilid, drums b @ .33 PP coseecgeedpcesdbees ton 11.00 @16.00 Turpentine, spirits ..... gal. 82 @ .86 , 
Thiurad | >» 1.55 Blanc fixe, dry.......-.-- ‘ton 60.00 @67.50 7 dest. dist., drums. ..gal. 60 @ .65 
rrimene ' @ ‘ Calcene eee ee ton 37.50 @43.00 Waxes : . eo : 
. base 1. @ 1,18 oo Sf a ere: lb 02 @ — Beeswax, white “gceecees Ib 61 @ — 
Triphenylguanidine b. 4 e-— Chalk, precipitated Carnauba, yellow”.......1b. 86 @ 88 
Ta = Se Rp ib. 1.25 @ 1.75 Suprex white ; ton 32.5 @45.00 Ceresin, white, dom..... Ib 13%@ «15 
Oreka ’ ) @ 57 Clay, Aerfloted, Suprex -.ton 11.00 @23.50 Montan, crude ...... -~ 45 @ .46 
Blend B @ .57 Aerfloted Paragon ......ton 10.00 @22.50 Paraffin * ; 
Blend < ' @ 55 Crown (f.0.b. plant). . ton 11.00 @ Yellow crude scale, ; ; ; 
Vulceanex ...... Ib 42 @ «43 Dixie ...ton @ 11.00 124/126 aaa ONS b. 04420 — 
Vulcanol ....... Ib s @=— RAMONE ccceccccsceees ton — @ 8.50 Refined, 123/125 ......lb. .05%4@ — 
Inorganic McNamee : ‘ ton @ 10.00 : 
Litharge, domestic ..........1b .07 @ .07% pipe od teal ee ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy lb o4e-— Eas ton 10.00 @ — Agerite Alba .. lb. 1.95 @ 2.05 j 
Cotton Flock (Dark) jevecéeosns. “saenean. abe ao teens b. 6 @ 55 } 
1" alit No ton @ 26.0 ipar .... : ; b. 64 a 66 ij 
COLORS Kalite No : ; ton @ 36.00 Powder . E lb. .48 a so : 
Blacks (See Next Column) Kalvan ; ton @ 100.00 Resin ; 48 @ .50 
Blues » Kalvan “S”’ : lb. a 09% Resin D 48 a .50 
Prussian — Ib 4 6C« . Magnesium carbonate .......Ib. 06%4%a — WEE se eccccees b. 1.23 @ 1.33 
Ultramarine Ib 16 @ .27 PL “cen, enh bewnedeeedebs ton 35.00 @44.00 Albasan . b 69 @ 4 
Br b aly * ah i eR ton — @30.00 ES icadte ove ee @ .56 
owns . , > 7 SO ; Sie lb 18 a 57 
SERMEOD icccecoreccese Ib 11 @ _- Py A —_ ate mG Fl ° 1H | [22 @ 5 
Umber, Turkey..........lb 44%@ .05% Rottenstone (powd. Dom.) ..ton 25.50 @37.50 aces OS i Slat tag » 2 @ o& - 
. DT .tckedsnnedeetetes Ib. -- » 17% CE ences cuseneseel b. .90 @ 1,15 
Greens ® : is Silene (calcium silicate) Se * .04 @ .045 Neozone A, B, C, D, E......Ib. 52 @ .63 
( hrome eeses seers @ 25 Starc powdered ee cwt. 2.90 @ 4.10 Oxynone eoceecesesesesosees lb. 77 @ .90 \ r 
Guignet’s Green ...... b 2 @ = Talc, domestic ..........+00 ton 17.00 @25.00 Retardex ......s.seseceseess lb, .45 @ .48 
Reds Whiting, commercial ........ ton 16.00 @26.00 Santoflex B ......seseeeeees Ib .52 @ .65 ' 
Antimony _ Columbia Filler ........ton 9.00 @14.00 DE AL. 4c6acncesaccandh Ib. 1.15 @ 1.40 
crimsou, 15/17 ........1b —- @e— | ieaewir ao cr Siaagaatanaie ton 6.00 -_ Dn sos edison soenseved Ib. 33 @ .35 
sulfur, free ..... : Ib —- @-— Wood Flour (100 mesh)..... ton 30.00 € 32.00 PE aecvoudenscus cesnes Ib. 52 @ .54 } 
Indian .....seeeeseeees lb .08H@ — . PE MOOD viicccccecevesss lb. .70 @ .75 
Domestic (Maroon) .....lb 1eée— MINERAL RUBBER VGB ; It 48 @ 57 
Mapico sss. . 4G 28 300° Mineral Rubber...ton 25. 2 
Red oxide, pure ...... b 10 @ «12 Black a ton 25. 00 e-— EXTENDERS 
5 Rub-Er-Red ........ ~~ * oxei-— Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton —_- @e-— Naftolen : - 16 @ 25 
Whites ” Hard Hydrocarbon .........ton 25.00 @27.00 WE eo wel. 05 @ 04 i 
Cryptone No. 19 60@ .0585 | MilliMar on thane abe Gmaekt ccccccccccccses . gal. 06 | 
ald comeing it S60@ 098) | Parmr, Solid .......++++++e: tn — @ — LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACE 
Lithopone: Pioneer, MR. solid ......--. oe ——. Areskle BO cctvoccevsesecoens Ib. os 68 Use , - 
Albalit! It { i $14 MISCELLANECUS * ogee weapetest ietheneabes Ib. 06 @ KT 
Astrolit! ‘ ‘ . ‘ tinted i. ae = 00 4.50 OUTS coco ceccesessesesece gal. e iG . 
Azolith t ‘ +1 Ar ~ a6 do $ hs = =Rerbeoe ; 4 , 550 Dipex ...+.+.00. Wont seas eens b. .06 @ .08 : 
Ray-cal i 05% Coemtee OO ooo ~<a i geet ne 1 Liquid Lubricant -_. oe a = 
Rayox .... ‘ > .15! A and th < ~ sUDTEK  .ceecccccececes -_ ). 20 € od 
Titanox A.. ' 14 ? 14M —— 4 ji on ° = DECOR sacecescseosavese ton — @30.00 
Titanox B.... bh. 05H@ [06 Pere Dors be 480 @ | Mold, Paste veo . 12 @ 18 
Fitenee C....... } > .05% iui: ta, 28. _ | th, ae > .50 Sericite ...sseceeeseeees .++. ston 65.00 @75.00 } 
Zine Oxide—American Process * Tetenie iinnaedings oaant). i "30 @ 14 Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .Ib .06 @ .08 
American Azo Santomerse S z ‘ ere 11 a .25 c 
ZZZ (lead free , ma 71, Seonee Punts whic * a FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES } 
Anaconda, lead free ] ;@ .07 Sunproof EM . 22%@ .27% ee ee Ib 235 @e-— 3 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand Tackol (tackifier) ........: Ib. .085 @ «18 Amberex Type B ...... --lb.  .184%@  — 
Special—3 cae It i @ 7% ¥Tonox WS BK lb. [0 @ 9 ED 00660648260 456300 0080 Ib. O08%@ «13 , - 
XX Red 4 ° I . ,@ 7% l'v-Ply wi gal 6.75 @ 2.00 White obebS oe eeesecoooceoace lb. 9 2 15 
Ped_.72 bh It G 07 ; : a4 oO 1} 10 ; 1 
oo ~ 103 *. 4 : O78, Unicel (blowing agent) pwsens lb. 30 @ — ns Ge dette ait *? @ — 
<adox, black label 5 é .07! 
a ae . IS Ore | Acide SOFTENERS VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
St. Joe, black label b. 7%@ .07% Acetic, 28%, bbis.*...1001b. 3.38 @ 3.63 Dispersed Sulfur No. 2.......1 08 @ .12 \ 
green label Ib 74%@ 7% Nitric, 36 degrees...... cwt. 5.00 @ — Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.). ib 03; @ .08 
red label eo | 7%@ 7% Acids, Fatty Sulfur, rubber makers 
U. S. P.—7, bbls owewol 1 a 10% Laurex Ib 144%@ .17% Refined (bags)....... ewt. 2.40 @ — 
—— is te aemaneebececetsonh 12 @ .14 Commercial (bags)..... ewt. 2.05 @ — 
® Price Ceilings. St TM ceeceesees Ib. 10 @ .ll MET oo. -0¢h ad Oneteeeenése lb 1.75 @ — 
* Price Suggestions or Agreements. BONED. «pvecbevowessvoss Ib. 10e—_— WEE = g.ivsseandence eee .lb 1.75 @ — 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 

‘ THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
sted the Products and Services of 
he Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials ~ 


If what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N, Y. 








ACCELERATOR Z 51 
e Good Aging Properties 
e Free from Rapid Overcure 
e Safe Processing Properties 
¢ Low Dosages for Optimum Cures 


Advance Solvents & Chem. Corp. 


245 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Rector Street New York City 














ACCELERATORS— 


El-Sixty; Ureka; may C; Guantal; Santocure; 


DPG; Pip Pip; A-10; A-32; A-46; y~ 100; R-2 
Crystals «© ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H, 
White; Santoflex B, BX; Santovar A. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Second National Blidg., Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carben Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

















AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—aAccelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 














CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted 
WYEX — TX — HX 


Compressed — Compact (Dust- 
less) 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 





CHEMICALS 


For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Ce. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 














ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 39 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 








CARBON BLACK 


“Atlantic” Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 
rubber production. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., Mfrs. 
Distributed by 





CHEMICALS 


For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 

















Akron, Ohio a.) Clairton Penna. 
ALUMINUM HYDRATES CARBON BLACK CHEMICALS 


“Alorco” Hydrated Aluminas rein- 
forcing pigments ores many desirable 
properties to rubber. Send for sample. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
1970 Gulf Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 

New York @® Akron ® Chicago 











A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers, etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron Savings & Loan Bldg, Akron 

















ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direet Factory Representation 


CARBON BLACK 
WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





CHEMICALS AND MINERAL 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone, 


Standard Sinee 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 

















CALCENE-— The Ideal low 


gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 

COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 








Do you believe in Your Products? 


Then you should believe in tell- 
ing the rubber industry about 
them. The MARKET PLACE is 
the logical place to display your 


wares. 








COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 


Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 
Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 


are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 





write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offiees in New York, Akron, Chieage 


FACTICE— Prevents blooming, 
makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 





PARA-DORS— 

overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 

GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC 


Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








COLORS 
BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 





FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 


—A eool mixing reinforcing black for 
Footwear and Mechanicals. Good ageing 
—Improved oil resistance. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 











COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
icizers Aromatics 
Dispersions 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 


PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Seftener—Adaptable, Uni- 
ferm. Improves Quality—Eeonomical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohie 














GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
nent set. 

GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 
60 Wall St. New York 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; mone 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 


60 Wall St. 


New York 











CROWN CLAY 


An Approved Clay for 
Rubber Compounding 


Southeastern Clay Co. 


Aiken South Carolina 








IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum fer rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Div. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St. New York City 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


F tstanding compatibility in processing 
= le modern synthetic , use 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


Write 
SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 











MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in the compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 








DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 





MAPICO COLORS 
Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 


Manufacturers 


SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex”” — a non-oxidizing Resin 











E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. BINNEY & SMITH CO. National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
R CHEMICALS DIVISION Distributors 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. RKO Bldg. New York, N. Y. 

EXTENDER MOLD LUBRICANT SOLVENTS 


NAFTOLEN R 100 — Extender 
for Crude Rubber, Reclaim, 
Synthetics. 

Wilmington Chemical Corporation 
10 E. 40th St.. New York, N. Y. 








““Orvus’’ enables articles 4 leave molds read- 
ily; molds clean easily. — in hardest 


— » ge oe = trv cleanser for molded 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Cincinnati Ohio 








“Skellysolve’’—A superior ae in six = 
ferent types for various 
ber cements—for many } ond rubber Aine 


cating operations. 
SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. 
Skelly Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 


the Rubber Industry. 


If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St.. New York, N. Y. 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} 








STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
meen Products for Rubber 
Compoundin 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St, New York City 





WAXES 


Johnson’s lustrous wax finishes retard 
oxidation, reduce friction, surface wear, 
tackiness. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Racine Wise. 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones = Albaliths 


Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicago 


Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 




















ae erg 


’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 


cag ‘Sul Chloride, Caustic Soda, 
ulphide, Carbon Totre- 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bldg., New York City 


ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead Reneeoraniesinntantiianinicnaganitielilie 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Lowis 


ZINC OXIDES 


Black Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by Our New Blectrethermic 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Plant end Laberatory: Monaca 
(Josephtown), Pa. 




















TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX.-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX.-C (Titanium Caleium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORF 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 











The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 
THE MARKET PLACE 


for Results 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Maes. 











Machinery and 


Equipment 








BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and _ re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 





DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 
Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 











CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shells. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 








DRYING MACHINERY 
For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Molds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 


EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 


MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conn. 











FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

‘or our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron. Ohio 








MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 
machinery to finished products of all kinds. 
Equipment for Plantations — also Reclaim, 
Latex and Rubber Plants. 


Layouts — Formulas — Processes 


Continental Machinery Compen 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. 
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Machinery and Equipment {continued} - 





MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 


Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St.. Boston. Mass 


MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight— Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 








MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators Drums 

Brakes 
Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Processing Equipment 

For Reclaiming Rubber 
Attrition Mills; Conveyors; Crushers; 
Cutters; Elevators; “Frigidisc’”’ Grind- 
ers; Hammer Mills; Mixers, Sifters, etc. 


ROBINSON MFG, CO. 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 








MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Platin 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 


National Sherardizing X 
Machine Co. 











SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 


Utility Manufacturing Co. 








WEATHERING UNIT 


The National X-1-A Accelerated Weathering 
Unit quietly evaluates substitute materials, new 
formulas, established products. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
Carbon Sales Div. 











Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio Cudahy, Wisconsin Cleveland, Ohio 
Rubber—cruae; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions — 

“AMPAR” CRUDE RUBBER LATEX 
GUAYULE RUBBER SCRAP RUBBER } wae, 
produced by our affiliated HARD RUBBER DUST Heormal, Concentrated, Processed 

company BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA HEVEATEX CORPORATION 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 78 Goodyear Ave.. Melrose, Mase 


745 Fifth Avenue New York 


Hermann Weber Company 


67 Broad St.. New York 


Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 











CREPE RUBBER 


Specialists in 
Latex Crepe 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAF ayette 3690 


CRUDE RUBBER PERMITS 
Our long experience ideally equips us 
for the prompt, efficient handling of 
Manufacturers’ Crude Rubber Pur- 
chase Permits. 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. 
233 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


LOTOL 


(Compounded Latex) 

Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 








CRUDE RUBBER 


LATEX, BALATA 
GUTTA-PERCHA, GUTTA-SIAK 


Robert Badenhop Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


DISPERSITE 


Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributer for U.S.A. and Canade 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blv'd., L. I. City, N. ¥. 








CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.. 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicage, Beston 
Detroit, Les Angeles, London, Paris 

















YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 








RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk Sx. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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Rubber—Synthetic 








Rubber [Cont'd] Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 











RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman. Inc. 
Darrow Road, Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave., E. St. Louis, Ill. 


HYCAR 


For extreme resistance to heat, abra- 
sion, oil, gasoline, aging, and deteri- 


oration. 


HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
335 South Main St. 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 
Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers, Inc. 

One Gates Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 














736 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. . 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St. Louis Akron Ohio 
THE ONLY 
Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Eeon- ” eg — 
omy, Simplicity of Applicatica. The Neoprene nine « carries up-to-date 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS information on Ask for it. 


Also Latex and Latex Compounds 


E. I. du Pont de Hemears & Co.,Inc. 


LINERS TREATED 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 


1. All Compounds aeend easily. 2. Wrinkles 
mever cause liners to crack. 3. Prevents rot; 
liners rendered heat and oil- proof. 4. Liners 
remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. Rubber Chemicals Div. 




















Successors go the Vultex ale Commete Wilmington Del. 875 East 140th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
PROCESSED LINERS 
PERBUNAN “CLIMCO”—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
The Progressive Concern Selling : : : hesion of rubber stocks. 
Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance “LINERETTE”—tTreated paper for separat- 


ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 
THE MARKET PLACE 


Long Life 
Full information upon request. 


for Results STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC, 






































| 26 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
f Consultants 
avn Reclaimed Rubber .... THIOKOL pn oS 
i Synthetic rubber available in several 
. NERVASTRAL va pate sb powder form. Excel- LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 


lent heat and solvent resistance. 


THIOKOL CORPORATION 
Trenton N. J. 





RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co., Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-0085 r 


~ | YOUR PRODUCTS 


: RECLAIMED RUBBER— Should be displayed in 
For All Purposes THE MARKET PLACE 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL Show What You Have to Sell 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


A 1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 
‘ Miscellaneous 


: VINCULUX 
i RECLAIMED RUBBER— Metal Conditioner; Rust Inhibitor; 


. . . eee . ; 6“ ”? 
Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness Bonding “Catalyst 
Saves Money—Eliminates Sandblasting and 
Pickling! Stops Corrosion! Improves Bonding! 


R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 




















CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P O BOX 372. AKRON. OHIO 
Telephones: Sherweed 3724, Franklin 8551 























Rubber Mnfrs. 


MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Moilded 
Your Inquiries Solicited 














' PERUANO RUBBER CO. Gallon, $5; Money back if not pleased. B Rd i aitiaes Hin 
Butler, N. J. PROTECTIVE COATINGS, INC. a pond “Cul ; 
. ) 10393 Northlawn Detroit. Mich, Sandusky, 10 














RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 


SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants. Aprons, Flastic 


VULCANIZER PAINT 


Protect your vulcanizer interiors with 


: requirement. pA F a r ° ° Belts. Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Bonnejohn paint—resists acids, i: 
7 U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. abrasion, heat, oxidation. SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“$9 Years Serving the Industry 
| Solely as Reclaimers” 


Belke Manufacturing Co. Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 
947 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, III. Summer Ave. & Halsey St.. Broeklyn, N. Y. 
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Pequanec Rubber Co..........ccccces er 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical Div. 

Porotex Products . 
Procter & Gamble 335, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Protective Coatings, Inc. 

Rand Rubber Co. 336, 
Randall, Frank E. ; 334, 
Rare Metal Products Co.. 334, 
Revertex Corp. of America 332, 
Robinson Mfg. Co. ; 333, 
Royle & Sons, John... naw wate aA 288, 
Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co., Inc. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. . 277, 
Schulman, A., Inc. Inside Back Cover, 
Scott Co., Henry L. 336, 
Skelly Oil Co., Solvents Div. 

Southeastern Clay Co. - 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co.. 342, 
Stanco Distributors, Inc. . 
Standard Chemical Co. 283, 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 280, 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 334, 
Sun Oil Co. 

Textile Proofers, Inc. 271, 
Thiokol Corp. 269, 


Titanium Pigment Corp. 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation . 
United Carbon Co. Insert Following 328, 
United Shoe Machinery Corp.... 331, 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chemical Div. 290, 341, 344, 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 

Utility Mfg. Co. 


Vanderbilt, R. T., Co. Front Cover, 
Weber, Hermann, Co. vw’ ; 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 331, 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 337, 
Wilmington Chemical Corp. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER 


Makers of Stamford Factice Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 


Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


For Use With Neoprene 
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MAIN STREET 
U.S. A. 


Here you see a mighty significant pile of 
scrap. It represents America’s answer to the 
serious rubber shortage. It represents a nation- 
wide campaign to muster the dormant supply 
of Scrap Rubber on farms, in villages and cities 
throughout the U. S. A... . our answer to the 


Japs who have temporarily cut off our supply 


of crude rubber. 


And this pile of scrap also represents a 
huge task which is being performed by the 
Scrap Rubber Organization—the task of collect- 
ing, sorting into grades which are uniform and 
usable, and distributing this scrap rubber to the 


reclaimers as quickly as possible. 












It is our duty to dig it out and keep it 
moving . . . an important contribution to 


Democracy’s battle for survival. 





Scrap Reber 
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AKRON, OHIO + EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. » BOSTON, MASS. 


790 E. Talimadge Ave. 14th & Converse Streets 738 Statler Building 





Vulgum Resins—Solid Extenders for Crude, Reclaim, Synthetics 


* INVESTIGATE 


Resin and Lacquer Emulsions 


as LATEX SUBSTITUTES 


—Extenders and Modifiers 











A Few of Our Products 
of Interest to the 
Rubber Industry 


oS 
ALKYD 17-8 <A _ permanently 


mixed in equal propor- 
tions with normal latex, the 
mixture for all practical adhe- 
sive purposes is indistinguish- 
able from latex 


ALKYD 18 An alkyd = type 
resin emulsion which is non- 
eliowing and non-oxidizing. 

m is water-white and non- 
tacky Preferred where slight 
oxidizing action may be con- 
sidered harmful to rubber, Ex- 
tender for latex in coating, 
combining and impregnating 
processes 


EMULSION 58-8 A series of 
emulsified elastomers containing 
up to 65% = solids. Recom - 
mended for use as full latex 
replacements in impregnation 
and combining. 


PIGMENT BASES Concentrated 
aqueous dispersions of pigments 
in resin bases, available in all 
shades and viscosities, suitable 
fo spreading, spraying, etc. 


Also Acrylic, Vinyl, Maleic, 
Phenolic, Hydrocarbon, Ethyl 
Cellulose, Cellulose Acetate and 
Nitrate emulsions and solutions 
for various applications 








AMERICAN RESINOUS CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Resin and Lacquer Emulsions have been finding an ever- 
widening use in many industries. They have proved in- 
valuable in replacing other materials in adhesives, modifiers, 
binders and fillers, grease proofing, waterproofing, sizing, 
impregnating, coating, color dispersions and innumerable 
other uses. 


In the Rubber Industry these emulsions are being used today 
as Latex Modifiers and Complete Latex Replacements to 
extend, thicken, stabilize, increase penetration, improve 
resistance to acids, oils and solvents; in Coatings to pro- 
duce adherent pigmented or clear coatings on paper, fabric, 
and rubber and as intermediate coats for lacquer on rubber- 
ized cloth; in Rubberizing textiles; in Latex Treated Papers 
to increase strength and improve ageing; in Adhesives, for 
paper, for leather to cloth, and cloth to cloth. 


These are just a few of the known applications in the rubber 
field. Undoubtedly in your own plant you will find many uses 
for these emulsions to improve your products and extend 
the supply of the vital materials, LATEX, RECLAIMS, and 
SYNTHETICS. 


Our Technical Staff will be glad to make 
recommendations to meet your specific prob- 
lems. Write today for additional informa- 
tion. 


Coatings * Pigment Dispersions * Resin, Wax, Lacquer Emulsions 


MAIN OFFICE and LABORATORIES 


PEABODY, MASS. 


Factory Branches: Newark, N. J. and Chicago, IIl. 











